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NO UNION WITH SLAVEZODERS! 











THE WU, 5. CONSTITUTION ‘a COVENANT WITH DEATR, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 

| FP Yes! it t be denied—the slayveholding 

lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 

assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 

secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 





jalaves. The tirst was the immunity, for twenty 


) Of preserving the African slave e; the 
) the Stipulation to surrender fugitive slawe-an ed 
cnt positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of Lar aged representation, of a repre 
| Sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. Its reciprocal operation 
upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that 
of the free people, in the American Congress, and 
hereby to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE 
VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





| TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ApaMs. 
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refuge of Oppression. 


From the N. H. Congregational Journal. 

LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF SLAVES. 
Gerorata, Feb. 20, 1849. 
Eprron:—t have said thatthe religious priv- 
¢ the blacks would be the snbject of this let- 
vay are pot a few; for their spiritual welfare 
‘ected. A state of slavery does not pre- 
nt of religion; for its dominion is 

award man. It consists in faith, and the 
sam worship of the heart. No circumstances can 
+e possession when its truths have entered. the 
~ Its existence and vitality depend not-upon a 
» disposition of things; for it is a 
and those who truly believe are His 
+-hle servants. No bolts nor bars can weaken 

r: no chains or bonds can deprive the soul 
ice and defence. 
t has been said that slavery does not mate- 

t the social rights of the enslaved. How 
true in regard to the religious privileges of 


RE 
Mr 


"1 
ter, if 


) tavorabdi 


’ 
ciple, 


the African among us, 1 will try to show by a few 
atatem by which I hope it will be seen that 
clayery does not even practically deprive its subjects 

the hopes and comforts of religion. We are to 


the means by which they learn their duties 

‘chief end’ of their being. ‘To many it may 

} teresting to know the extent of these, and es- 
sially their results, 

vill first notice the manner in which the pious 

- conducts himself towards his dependants. 

y ire taught, both by precept and example, the 

ths of the Gospel. Like the judicious parent, the 

ster often secures and enforces obedience by an 

yeal to their moral nature. It is the’practice with 

who own but a few, to call them in at evening 

They listen-to the reading of the Bible, 

ioin in the sacred song. Here around the fami- 

they are exhorted to yield themselves as 

their divine Master, and that no life is ac- 

e in His sight but that of virtue and piety. 

{ have frequently seen the pious master call his ser- 

vants to his house upon the Sabbath afternoon, and 


devote his time in reading the Bible, and instructing ; 
1; while they, for their part, would sing hymn af- 
in,and diversify the exercises by an occasion- 


yer. These are not extreme cases; they can 
be found all over the South. I have found as pious 
and devoted Christians among the servants, as can 
be found in spheres considered more favorable for 
the developement of Christian virtues. Although 


their minds may be clouded by the veil of ignorance, 
still { know not but that the spirit of God impresses 
their minds as forcibly and efficaciously with divine 


th, as those of a more cultivated nature. We 
)w not the power of God, northe extent of his grace. 

\ servant fears not, hesitates not, to ask instruc- 
tion of a moral kind from his superiors; for he 
knows that it will be granted. When a fit opportu- 
nity presents itself, { never hesitate to give them 
that moral instruction which they need, so far as [ 
am capable. I have never spent time more pleasur- 
ably, and certainly not more profitably, than in read- 
ing the Scriptures to such hearers. Their attention, 
their eagerness, and their avidity, find no parallel in 
my observation on knowledge, except that described 
by the missionaries to the distant heathen. An in- 
cident illustrative of this occurred not long since. 
Au aged negro, a tried servant of Christ, came into 
the house, and wished me to read a chapter from the 
prophecy of Daniel. He knew not the number of it, 
| therefore told me its subject. By the time I 
was ready to read it, he had given a synopsis of it; 
and to the question why he wished to hear what he 
already knew so well, he gave the truthful answer, 
that ‘The Bibleis always new.’ Chapter after chap- 
ter was read, and I perceived that he was not a stran- 
rer to the sacred volume. So tenacious was his 
since he was wholly dependent upon it, 
would detect a mistake, and mention it if 
After receiving this favor, he showed 
his gratitude in reminding me of the necessity of 
fith in a crucified Redeemer, and the danger of pro- 
crastination. Now is there anything in the above to 
stify the supposition that the slave is not treated 
> amoral and accountable being? Every one 
ill answer, No; but is this.a correct representa- 
m? As far as my observation extends it is; and I 


memory, 
that he 


passed over. 


know not that the people of Georgia are more benev- 
nt and Christian-like, than those of sister States, 
Such is the servant at home, and such is the Christ- 


ian master. 


lhus it will be seen that many, very many, are 


ight the principles of Christianity at their own 

wes; but in addition to this, all can avail them- 
selves of the public ministrations of the Gospel. 
} 


ry one is allowed to attend meeting, and the 
unbers of the Church require their servants to be 
their places upon the Sabbath day. In conse- 
quence of this, the road is full of them wending their 
vay to the country or village Church. Let us re- 
ir thither, and see how things look .there. We 
suppose that the house is entered, and that we 
seated. Upon one side are the colored, upon the 
ther the whites, or the one in front, and the other 
rear. A part of the building is always as- 
tned to the servants, and they almost invariably 
orm a respectable portion of the congregation. Be 
lore the opening of the meeting, all frequently are 
engaged in singing; form the country, congrega- 
Uonal singing prevails without.an exception known 
ec writer, Their voices mingle together, and 
in unbroken praise to God, their Creator. Thus 
sort time passes away. The services commence ; 
isten to the same sermon, enjoy the same minis- 
trations, and sing the same songs. A part of the dis- 
course is especially directed to the. blacks, and. they 
e addressed as ‘brethren in Christ’ and ‘fellow 
ngs’ bound to eternity. At the close of the 
ung, they are informed that an extra service will 
e held in the afternoon, ‘especially for their benefit. 
‘bis 1s their meeting, and the whites who attend, can- 
sider themselves intruders, and take the back seats. 
ach one strives to demean himself with the utmost 
ropriety, so that the spprobation of their superiors 
tay be obtained. The sermon is short, so. that all 
may take a part, and before-the close, they become 
the happiest of the happy, and the simplicity of their 
character gives it a striking interest. But there are 
ieans in addition to these, which they enjoy in com- 
non with the whites. Missionaries to the blacks are 
found in all parts of the State. Their time, their 
talents, and their energies, are devoted to the spirit~ 
ut welfare of the negro population. ‘ They are the 
‘rue benefactors of their race.’ _They undergo sac- 
niices which none wonld make, unless it seemed an 
operative duty. They toil by night and by day, 
and wear themselves out in the service of their Re- 
veemer. I have sometimes attended these meetings. 
Chey afford a scene of no little interest. The ser- 
Yants look upon the missionary as an ambassador 
“ntot God. Every word he utters sinks deep into 
: Their souls seem drawn out in thank- 
‘ness to him, and love and gratitude to their Maker. 
Anas, at the close of the sermon, hé leaves the’ 
Pulpit, and goes down in their midst, takes them by 
‘ie hand, and exhorts and points them to the Savior, 
‘t 18 umpossible for pen to describe the feelings which 
‘ey express, while they gather around him, theit 
“yes swimming in tears, and almost bathing his garé 
‘nents as they fall from their cheeks. Cunosity first 
led me to these meetings; but it.was soon 
‘o Mterest. The natural, unstudied simplicity 
“reir movements made it truly affecting. it ap- 
pears to me that no heart, unléss as hard as 
could remain unmoved, and no feelings, unless steeled 
to every impression, remain unteached in view of ¢ 
Scene so simple, so stirring, and still so beautiful. 
Yours truly, ConciiaTor. 


s 


NO HERESIES AT THE SOUTH. 


Read the following extract from a speech of Hon. 
Mr. Bedinger, uf Virginia, delivered on the bill to 
carry into effect the treaty of peace with Mexico. 
Mr. Bedinger, in replying to an able speech ‘by Mr. 
Wilson, of New Hampshire, said: 


Sir, in the slaveholding South, we do not frighten 
feeble women by burning their houses over their 
heads at midnight. If we did, such disgraceful con- 
duct would at once be attributed to the influence of 
slavery amongst us. Unless the newspapers greatly 
slander the city of Boston, there. are more distinguish- 
ed atheists there than in all the rest of the Union to- 
gether; and I remember to have seen a description 
of an anniversary meeting of atheists, which took 
place not Jong since in the city of New York, and at 
which the delegates froin Boston figured most con- 
spiecuously, 

Now, sir, we poor, stupid slaveholders of the South 
do believe in a God, and I doubt exceedingly ifa con- 
vention of atheists would be tolerated in any one of 
our Southern cities. If atheists did hold these meet- 
ings amongst us, would it not be attributed to the in- 
fluence of slavery? Ifthe newspapers do not slan- 
der Boston, moreover, there are anti-Sabbath societies 
there, whose members are numerous and influential. 
We do not compel our slaves to labor on the Sab- 
bath, sir; we have no such societies amongst us. If 
we had, our pious brethren would be horribly shocked, 
and would forthwith attribute their existence to the 
influence of slavery. We are, doubtless, a long way 
behind our Northern friends in advancement, pro- 
gress and civilization. We do not tear down con- 
vents, like the Bostonians; nor shoot sheriffs who at- 
tempt to collect lawful rents, like the New Yorkers ; 
nor burn churches, like the Philadelphians. I quote 
these things, sir, not to cast odium upon the people 
of the North, as a people, but simply (because slave- 
holders appear to be regarded as monsters,) to show 
that there are some monstrosities we never commit. 
I wish to show that there are some*evils from which 
the slaveholding South is exempt—evils which, if 
they did exist there as they do at the North, would 
certainly be attributed to the influence of slavery. 
But, if their existence amongst us would certainly be 
attributed to the influence of slavery, is it unfair or 
unreasonable to attribute our exemption from them to 
that same influence’? If certain evils are seen to 
abound in the free States, which are never heard of 
in the States where slavery exists, is it a forced in- 
ference to say that it is the influence of slavery which 
expels them? Whether it is so or not, one fact is 
certain, and it isa most remarkable fact: there is not 
one solitary ‘ism’ which is odious, that had its origin 
in a slaveholding State. Atheism, Fanaticism, Fou- 
rierism, Millerism, Mormonism, Anti-rentism—foul 
blots, cankers, sores, deformities as they are—all, all 
of them are the progenies of non-slaveholding com- 
munities; and not one of them has ever had origin 
or taken root in any slave State in this Union. And 
I do sincerely believe that the only reason why we 
are exempt from these curses in the South, is be- 
cause that peculiar population, among whom these 
villanous creeds find favor and support, is excluded 
by our slaves. And if it be true (though for one I 
utterly deny it,) that the existence of slavery in aay 
country does retard that country in the accumulation 
of mere wealth, yet I believe (it is susceptible of 





demonstration,) that it ise protection and safeguard, 
to every country where it exists, against evils a hun- 
dred fold more to be dreaded than poverty, or the 
absence of affluence and lurury. 





Sclections. 


From the London Inquirer of Feb. 17. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY AND ITS APOLO- 
GISTS, 


We publish elsewhere, a letter on American Sla- 
very, from a correspondent who signs himself‘ An 
American Crtizen,’ and who objects, as will be seen, 
to our recent remarks on that: topic. We cannot but 
regard his letter as a-striking illustration of the cor- 
rectness of those remarks; and we have no doubt 
that the time will come, when such documents will 
be regarded with that sort of curious wonder with 
which we now look upon the defences of religious 
persecution, and the apologies for the assassination of 
princes, which were put forth by ingenious casuists 
in the sixteenth century. The ‘American Citizen’ 
appears to be insensible to the cruelty of the Slave 
system, and asksjfor proofs of its iniquities. The 
tone of our_correspondent’s letter leaves us in some 
doubt as to what acts he would consider cruel, and 
as to what evidence of cruelty he would deem satisfac- 
tory. As he objects to have the prejudice of color con- 
sidered unreasonable, and as we presume he does not 
receive the glorious truth that ‘God hath made of 
one blood’ all the brotherhood of men, we do not 
know whether he regards the Negro merely as a be- 
ing of inferior race, or as an animal, whom the white 
man may lawfully use as a beast of burden. In the 
latter case, he may possibly see no cruelty in brand- 
ings, floggings, or mutilations. He may think it as 
natural to mark a slave-woman with ‘a hot iron, as to 
mark a'sheep or a heifer; and that a laborer in Car- 
olina is as fit a subject for the lash as a cart-horse, 
It is preciseiy because so large a portion of the Amer- 
ican people So come to look upon these matters 
with indifference, that we pronounce the institution 
demoralising to the nation which permits its contin- 
uance. We do not feel called upon to satisfy the 
‘ American Citizen’s’ demand for evidence of facts 
which are notorious, but we would simply inform him 
that our notion of cruelty to a black man is precisely 
the same with our notion of cruelty toa white. We 
regard that prejudice of color, which he considers 
reasonable and natural, as in itself’ utterly cruel and 
unchristian; and that treatment of the Negroes, to 
which it gives rise, appears to us quite as great an 
outrage upon humanity, as if its victims were the 
fairest race under the sun. But if the ‘ American 
Citizen’ really desirés information as to the atrocities 
of Slavery which drew forth oar comments, we would 
beg to refer him to a volume of some two hundred 
pages, published at New York, in 1839, ander the ti- 
ule of ‘ American Slavery as it is, in which he will 
find, in a brief compass, a mass, of details, attested 
by the most unimpeachable witnesses, including 
clergymen, slave-owners, and others, resident m the 
Slave States, and presenting a picture of horrors, of 
which the bare thought nalben the blood run cold. 
We cannot here enter into any of those shocking de- 
tails, but we may remark, that the character of Amer- 
ican Slayery and the tone of feeling which it has 
generated in the ruling class, appear unmistakeably 
in the laws and the —— of the Slave States. The 
law is the most deliberate expression of the public 
mind. The journal is a less authoritative, but often 
a more exact exponent of popular sentiment. What 
then are we to think of a community, in which mem- 
bers of the ruling class are not ashamed to write, 
nor journalists to print, public announcements like 
the followiig, from the Charleston Courier :— 


‘Twenty Dotiars Rewaxp, Ran away from the 
Subscriber, a negro girl named Molly, She is sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, slim made, lately branded 
on the left check thus R, and a pisce taken off her left 
ear on the same side ; the same: on the inside of 
both her legs.—ABxER Koss, Fai District.” 





paper of 





Can anything surpass the callous scoundrelism 
this confession? No one indeed can be surprised 
that such abuses of irresponsible power should take 
place; but it is the shameless proclamation of the:n, 
as things of course, which convicts the peo 

whom they happen, of a shocking forgetful- 
ness of the claims of humanity. ‘The vices inciden- 
tal to Slavery do not pay to virtue - — ww § 

e of h isy. manifest ves wi 
bed fient beiore heueh of the world, as if no law 
of right and wrong had ever been inscribed upon the 
human heart. But the bodily torture inflicted upon 
American Slaves is not, in our view, the worst cruel- 
ty of which they are the victims. The crowning 
wickedness of the system, and that which gives it an 
aspect of malignity almost diabolical, is the deliber- 
ate provision which it makes for brutifying the soul 
ofthe Slave. Has the ‘ American Citizen’ ever heard 
of laws which make it a penal offence to teach Slaves 
to read,—which even punish free colored people with 
death if they dare to assume tlie office of mstructor ? 
A regulation of this kind is the law of Louisiana. In 
a Tract called ‘A Brief Notice of American Sla- 
very,’ published at Bristol, we have seen a curious 
illustration of the working ofsuch enactments. The 
agent of a Bible Society was arrested in New Or- 
leans for offering a Bible to a slave. He did not 
think of defending himself by the authority of the 
Book, which declared all men the children of one 
Father, and that in Curist there was no difference 
between bond and free. No—the Christian Mission- 
ary’s plea was, that he did not know the man to be a 
slave. He was convicted, however, and only saved 
from punishment by an undertaking on the part of the 
Bible Society, that there should be no repetition of 
the crime. Such things read more like the extrava- 
gant conceptions with which a satirist like Swirt 
caricatures the moral obliquities of society, than mat- 
ter-of-fact records of actual life, As examples of the 
various distortions of the human shape have been col- 
lected in anatomical museums, so history might fur- 
nish us with a similar assortment of mental and mor- 
al deformities. In such a collection, we fully believe 
that,, to a people imbued with. the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, the most hideous of all objects would be the laws 
aflixing penalties to the education of slaves. In this 
respect, the modern system of Negro Slavery stands 
alone; and the deadly fear and suspicion which the 
precaution betrays, are sure proofs of the pitiless 
spirit which is generated in the ruling class, In this 
respect, as well as in others, it differs from the Sla- 
very of the ancient world, which did not prevent the 
communication to slaves, of the highest mental accom- 
plishments. It was by slaves in many instances that 
masters were converted to Christianity. 

As to the power of Congress under the Federal 
Constitution, to suppress the Slave trade between the 
States, the ‘ American Citizen’ appears to have heard 
of it for the first time. His want of knowledge on 
this point makes us wonder the less that he should 
seem ignorant of the true character of the system 
which he thinks unjustly denounced. If he will turn 
again to the articles ef the Constitution, he will find 
from Article 1, Section 8, that Congress has power, 
amongst other things, ‘fo regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States. Our cor- 
respondent will scarcely doubt that the internal Slave 
trade is a branch of the commerce between the sever- 
al States. It was under this article, and.as a branch 
of the commerce with foreign-nations, that the Afri- 
can Slave trade was made felony by Congress. Of 
course, a similar traffic between different States might 
constitutionally be treated in the same way. That 
the ultimate exercise of such power was contempla- 
ted by the authors of the Constitution is obvious, from 
the 9th section of the same article, which provided 
that it should not take place sooner than the year 
1808. ‘The migration or importation of such persons, 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior 
to the year 1808.’ This, of course, would be absurd 
if it was not meant that such migration or importation 
might be prohibited by Congress afler that period. 
We may add, that a memorial urging the exercise of 
this right was presented to Congress in 181%), and 
that it. bore amongst other signatures that of DanieL 
Wessrer, whose authority upon a question of law, 
if there were any doubt about it, would be recognised 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





WILFUL BLINDNESS. 


R. W. Thompson, a Taylor member of Congress 
from Indiana, in his Slavery speech in the House last 
Thursday, said :— 

‘ What was the ‘ slave trade’ here >—He had heard 
a great deal ‘said about ‘ slave pens; about slaves 
sold at auction ; about stripping the mother from the 
child, &c. These things might exist here, but he did 
not know of them. Since he had first come to the 
District of Columbia, he had neverseen a negro sold ; 
he had never seen a band of negroes taken off by the 
slave trader ; he had never seen a slave-trader. He 
did not know where your ‘ slave pen’-was. It might 
be here, however, and these things might happen ev- 
ery day before the eyes of those gentlemen who 
choose to hunt them up; for himself, he had no taste 
for such things.’ 


If he had more taste for such things, he would have 
more knowledge about them. If he will take a walk 
on Seventh street, over the canal bridge, the first 
house on the right hand side of the way, south of the 
canal, is the famous slave pen. It stands some two 
or three hundred yards from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. If he wil] take the trouble to look into the pa- 
pers of the counties of Maryland adjoining the Dis- 
trict, he will see standing advertisements by the slave 
dealers here, for the purchase of slaves in any quan- 
tity, to be delivered at their depot in inna se 
city. If he had lived on Maryland Avenue, about 
one year ago, he might have seen, if not stricken with 
blindness, at an interval of some weeks, two large 
slave coffles, the slaves chained together, and num- 
bering in one, nearly sixty, in the other, nearly one 
hundred, marched mto Washington; and, had he 
soon after stood at the Long Bridge, or the wharf, on 
the Potomac, he would have seen these same, or other 
coffles, dragging their weary way across that bridge, 
or passing on the steamboat for Alexandria or further 
South. 

Less than a year ago, we had the pleasure of pur- 
chasing, by the aid of contributions from citizens, 
members of Congress, and benevolent friends else- 
ebienfen shetieae Withee canny eale Sats SCSI 
in Georgetown, bought er and on the point 
of bole deapatched to the Southern market. We 
liberated her and her child immiediately, and she is 
now at her own home in Georgetown. 

Last Thursday afternoon, one hour after we heard 
this cold-blooded speech of R.. W. Thompson, Rep- 
resentative of a free State constituency, we were sent 
for by one of the first citizens of this place, to consult 
as to the best means of hasing a slave woman, 


sent to 
away fora little while, and in his absence, sold her 














Or of the following, from the Raleigh Standard, #| veney, 
North Carolina :— » dove Vgen veg 








up the external slave trade, or give it the power to do 
it, make an unmeaning requést? Who is this man, 
this stranger, from some thousand miles off, that he 
should undertake to make light of what the City Coun- 
cil of Washington should deem a fit subject for grave 
petition >—Do we not understand our own grievan- 
ces ?—[National Era. 


< 


THE BREAKING UP OF CONGRESS. 


The last Session of the 30th Congress came to a 
close on Sunday morning last, at about half past six 
in the morning. Heaven be praised for that! Its 
capacity for good was very small from the first, and 
we hoped but little from it; its capacity for evil was 
very great, and we feared much ; therefore do we re- 
joice with alj our heart that it has expired by the con- 
stitutional limitation of its term, without effecting any 
more mischief than it has. It will hardly be possi- 
ble again to bring together in one Congress, a more 
reckless, profligate and corrupt set of politicians, 
than have disgraced themselves and the nation, by 
their make-believe attention to the public business 
in this. 

None of the great measures of reform which the 
people have demanded, have been carried out or been 
advanced a single step. The Territories are still 
destitute of an organized government ; and no deci- 
sionhas yet been made, whether their soil is to be 
sacred to freedom, and tilled by the free labor of free 
men, or blighted by the unrequited toil of the slave. 
In miserable personal altercations, in partizan debates, 
in late openings and early adjournments, the precious 
time of the session has passed away, and we have as 
the sum total of the three months’ work of this body 
of Legislators, representing twenty millions of people, 
little more than a large roll of appropriation bills, by 
which the people are to be taxed for what can be of 
little possible use, and the treasury is to be drained 
of its last dollar. 

No reform in the Post Office department; no prun- 
ing knife to lop off the excresences of the franking 
system, by which the people are made to pay for the 
means of their own corruption and demoralization ; 
no establishment of freedom in the Territories, 

The foul-stain of slavery still resting upon the Na- 
tional Capitol, and even the petition of the people 
themselves, for interference of Congress to rid them 
of the curse, is unheard, unheeded, and unacted on. 
The din and confusion of the pro-slavery brawlers in 
the hal's of Congress, has retarded action upon every 
just and equitable measure for the good of the whole 
people. Virtually they have said, if we cannot take 
our slaves where we please, and colonize our local 
laws in what territory we choose, we will vote you 
down upon every raeasure you propose. ‘The Post 
Office must pay for itself,’ say these lords of the lash, 
and though they are ready to vote twelve millions and 
more for the Army and Navy, which never paid or be- 
gan to pay for themselves; when it comes to voting 
on a measure that does really pay for itself in binding 
the people together in fraternal union and concord, 
better than any thing else, they are always in the neg- 
ative. What care they whether the people have 
cheap postage or not? ‘ Is not the natural tendency 
of cheap postage to make intelligence cheap? And 
is not intelligence the foe to our darling institution ? 
Would not slavery soon come to an end, if the peo- 
ple had a freer interchange of thought, and freer ac- 
cess to the liberalizing ideas communicated by the 
public press? Then why should we vote for it? 
* Thank Heaven, said Henry A. Wise in his seat in 
Congress not many years ago, ‘ thank Heaven, there 
never was a newspaper published in my district.’ 
This is the policy of the South, and we wonder how 
it is that people of intelligence and judgment can ev- 
er consent to play into their hands or yield them any 
support, so long as they use the political power whic 
they possess, for such base and unworthy ends. 

It is slavery that blocks the wheels of every great 
reform ; it is the blight aud mildew upon every germ 
of good that shoots up above the arid field of parti- 
zan warfare ; it corrupts our public servants, North as 
well as South ; it plunges us into war; it doubles the 
cost of government; stands in open hostility to all 
amelioration and improvement in the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the people; tramples upon the 
Bible ; grinds humanity into the earth; disgraces the 
nation in the eyes of all people, and makes us the 
scorn and contempt of the whole world. , 

The Congress which has just closed, as we said be- 

fore, has brought scarcely any thing to but the 
appropriation bills. Let any thinking man review its 
proceedings, and see how many good measures have 
been thwarted in their consummation, and by whom, 
and for what; and then let him ask himself if he has 
contributed in any way to those shameful proceed- 
ings by which the Legislative halls have been con- 
verted from a high council of sages, to a gladiatorial 
arena, for the display of exploits in pugilism, and of 
profanity and slang, that would disgrace a convention 
of tavern loungers. 
The details of the last forty eight hours of the 
Session are almost too revolting to be believed. In 
reality, they could not be believed, but for the fact 
that similar occurrences have familiarized us with 
them before, so that we ought rather to expect a 
peaceable close of a session asthe exception rather 
than the rule,—[Christian Citizen. 








THROWING ASIDE THEIR TOOLS. 


When the Southern managers have used a North- 
ern Doughface to their satisfaction, they cast him off 
without ceremony. The correspondent of the N. Y. 
Herald intimates that such a fate has befallen that 
most servile of Northern lickspittles, Truman Samira: 

‘Is any man green enough to suppose—is any 
poor pm Artin per e h to believe—that Tru- 
rman Smith remained here in Washin last sum- 
mer, writing letters and franking documents, and 
quarrelling with Joshua Boag 2 the sole ob- 
ject of electing Gen. Taylor? any man the 
credulity to swallow such an idea? No, sir, a are: 
tical Connecticut Yankee isthe last man of all to 
waste his precious time in labors of empty patriotism. 
He expects to realize, and must have a well-grounded 
probability upen which to go-to work. We assume, 
then, that Mr Truman Smith expected something. 
We admit that he earned something, although his cir- 
cular to the South, making out Cass an abolitionist, 
and Fillmore a conservative on the nigger question, 
was rather tough. But that isnothing. ‘The fact is, 
he worked for Gen. Taylor; he, perhaps, ex- 
pected a place in the cabinet’; he has not got it, and 
we should like to know the reason. : 

‘The reason has not been given, but we think we 
can guess it. The Southern Whigs had no faith in 
Truman. He is no more, probably not so much, an 
abolitionist as Mr. Collamer; he has not been as de- 

House as the 


proved himself too flexible to be relied upon.’ 
"The correspondent of the New York True Sun 
eays, onthe,eame subject: » 

. friends of Mr Truman Smith, who 
new administration and all con- 





Department, I believe—was tendered to him, and re~ 
fused. You may rely on it, there is no truth in this. 
He has not been near the General since the latter ar- 
rived; and in forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
the new President, no other of the so early disap- 
pointed Whigs more freely gave utterance to his 
spleen and rage at finding the cold shoulder of pu- 
tronage turned to him.’ 





A CONPESSION. 


Abolitionists have been unsparingly denounced by 
the religious world, ever since they commenced ex- 
posing the character of the American church, show- 
ing it to be full of rottenness, and utterly unworthy of 
the name of Christ. Because they did this, they have 
been aceused of infidelity, of being opposed to true 
religion. Thanks, however, to the power of truth, 
many bearing religious authority, and some of the 
church organizations themselves, have from time to 
time been brought to confession, and by their admis- 
sions have fully justified the abolitionists in eve 
charge they have brought against ‘the bulwark of 
American slavery.’ To be sure, the confessions are 
made in their own language, which differs somewhat 
from that used by abolitionists, but this does not alter 
the fact. The latest we have seen will be found in 
the following article on the ‘ State of Religion, from 
the Religious Telescope : 


The state of religion in general is dull; revival and 
revival influences there are, but these are exceptions 
to the general rule. Such scems to be the apathy of 
the mass of minds on the subject of religion, that the 
common means of grace, such as were in formcr years 
so wondrously successful, do not arrest their atten- 
tion. Churches and societies grow cold, freeze and die 
in the very midst of the same measures and instru- 
mentalities by which the world was in other days 
turned upside down. Whyis this? Has the Gospel 
of Christ lost its power, the sword of the Spirit its 
edge, or the trumpet its certain sound? No; but the 
Church, the external Church, has lost her power; she 
has lowered the standard of holiness, has become too 
compromising and wordly in her spirit and policy. There 
is too close an alliance with the world—too much 
pride, covetousness, and unbelief. She must arise and 
shake herself from the dust, and be clothed with the 
beautiful garments of holiness, and keep herself un- 
spotted from the world. She must purge herself of 
the dead carcasses which lie by thousands in her 
streets, 
it is useless to talk nbout any thing like revivals— 
deep and lasting—while the world with all its abomi- 
nations is smuggled into the church. Spiritual Israel 
canno more stand between her enemies, while the 
accursed thing isin her midst, than the Jews could 
in the days of Joshua. As christian churches, we 
must all take higher ground, or become lifeless, if not 
extinct. I look not for another general revival with- 
but a sifting first—* the time is come when judgment 
must begin at the house of God.’ It is not enough 
to pass resolutions to pray, and preach, and write 
against Slavery, War, Freemasonry or Intemperance ; 
the whole spirit and practice must be conformed in 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Sin, as sin, all sin, whoth- 
er organized or unorganized, popular or unpopular, 
must beputaway. Sinners must be excluded from fel- 
lowship in the churches of Christ. Whenever the 
churches bear a united, practical, and faithful testi- 
mony against allsin, doing it from a principle of faith 
and love, then let Zion lift up her head, ‘for the time 
to favor her, yea, the set time will have come.’ 


The witness before us testities that the church ‘ has 
lowered the standard of holiness’—that is, she has 
substituted for the true a spurious religion, has strick- 
en out of her code ef morality some of Christ’s estab- 
lished laws. What right, then, has she to cling with 
such tenacity, to the name of Christian, after she has 
forfeited the character, and insist upon palming off 
upon the world as Christianity,that which Jesus would 
never recognize as his ? 

We are also told she ‘ has become too compromis- 
ing and worldly in her spirit and policy, and what 
has been the result? Just what any one might have 
foreseen. She tolerates sin, she winks at iiquity, 
and throws her sancion over systems of grossest_ im- 
morality, The world, the flesh, and the devil—which 
it is the mission of Christ to overcome and destroy—- 
are admitted to her companionship. In her spirit and 
policy, she consults the wishes and opinions of the 
world—she loves its favor and fears its frown. What 
the world approves, she approves ; what the world con- 
demns, she condemns. She follows where the world 
leads, she treads in its footsteps, and echoes its senti- 
ments. ‘The curse of the spirit of compromise rests 
upon her; and the lusts of the fiesh, over which the 
true chureh gloriously triumphs, are many of, them 
ranked among the organic sins, for which she in no 
wise holds herself responsible ; and by and through 
them, the devil has power in her councils, and author- 
ity in her temples. 

The American church has made herself a city of 
abominations, has become full of corruption ; and he 
of the 7 e confesses that ‘ dead carcasses lie by 
thousands in her streets.’ Is she then, judged by the 
testimony of the witness before us, the church of the 
living God, or a place where dead carcasses poison 
the atmosphere with theircorruption? And the wit- 
ness further specifically charges her with ‘ pride, cov- 
etousness and unbelief, all of which are prominent 
characteristics of the opposite of Christ’s church. 
We are not aware that the abolitionists have ever 
been accused of pride and covetousness, but that the 
church abounds in them, no candid observer will de- 
ny. They have, however, been accused of unbelief, 
and upon this caarge lave been rung as many chan 
as ever pealed from the bells of Trinity church, 
though a more odious word has been used to express 
the idea, for unbelief and infidelity are substantially 
the same thing. When the church, to divert the 
public mind from the searching process to which ab- 
olitionists were subjecting her, charged her assailants 
with infidelity, the accusation was hurled back, and 
she was herself proved guilty of the charges she pre- 
ferred against them. We rejoice she has been 
brought to confession, that her own friends have ad- 
mitted that she is guilty of infidelity, or touse a word 
which sounds softer in her ears, unbelief! And _ if, 
while she has ‘pride, coverousness and UNBE- 
LIEF, she shall presume, after havi eaded guilty 
im the ises, to arrogate to hersel name of the 
Church of Christ, she will manifest to the world that 
she is also hypocritical. 

But how is the American church to be regenerated ? 
‘Sinners must be excluded from fellowship,’ responds 
the editor of the Telescope. Ofcourse! This is but 
the reverberation of the anti-slavery thunder that has 
been pealing through the land for a dozen years or 
more, and we presume abolitionists have no objection 
to the church borrowing or stealing it. ‘Sinners 
must be excluded from fellowship,’ or if this cannot 
be done, the same principle of action would require 
that those who are striving after purity should with- 
draw from fellowship with sinners. This is the whole 
doctrine of Come-oulerism —a plain, simple truth, 
which abolitionists saw long ago without aid of 


“We are beginning to have some hope of the church 


after all. If she will but exalt the standard of holi- 








From the Exeter Christian Herald. 
THE OVERTHROW OF SLAVERY. 


It is argued by some, that Christianity will eventve 
ally overthrow and root cut slavery from the United 
States. This may be true. But it is certain that 
slavery will never be rooted out by a Christiani 
which sanctions it, and which attempts to sustain it 
by the Bible. How is it possible that the professed 
Christians, who regard slavery as being in strict ac- 
cordance with both the Old and New Testament, can 
believe they possess a Christianity which: will over- 
throw and root out a system which that very Chris- 
tianity sanctions? Who believes that Chnstianit 
would ever have overthrown idolatry inthe Romih 
empire, if Christianity had tolerated and sanctioned 
idoltry ; and attempted to prove from the scriptures 
that idolatry was right ? ; 

There is no Christianity in the world that sanctions 
slavery, that will ever put it down. It is a contradic- 
tion im terms. We might as well say. fire will freeze 
you, or ice warm you. The sentiment possesses 
nothing of philosophy or sound reason, because it 
looks to a powerless cause for an important result. 
We do not say Christianity is powerless ; but we say 
any sentiment, religion, morals, or an ything else, 
which exercises all its powers in upholding and de- 
fending a sentiment, system, or practice, is not pull- 
ing it down, but propping and building it up. 

Doubtless there are thousands now within slave 

territory, who deplore the existence of the system, 
and who regard it as a sin; who would gladly unite 
with any respectable numbers to root it out. But, 
like other popular sins, it keeps them measurably si- 
lent, and even their Christianity tacitly countenances 
what to their unbiassed judgment appears a great mor- 
al wrong. 
It is clear that ifthe Christian principle of the whole 
country should be simultaneously elevated so as to 
regard and acknowledge slaveholding a sin in thé 
sight of God, such a Christianity would root out sld- 
very. But it can never be overthrown either by laws 
or a religion that sapctions it. 





From the Christian Watchman and Reflector. 

SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 
‘Christianity, which, by its healing and purifying 
processes, obliterated slavery in the Roman Empire, 
will doubtless do as much for our republic: especial- 
ly as the Bible is now saturating the public mind 
with its light, liberty and love.’ 


Two questions are here suggested to us. 
1. How cana Christianity, which sanctions the 
slave relation, and prescribes its duties, gradually 
overthrow it? We believe this to be impossible. 
One practical proof of this is the fact, that those who 
advocate the perpetuation of slavery, are constantly 
claiming for it the sanctions of Christianity, The 
overthrow of the system wil] never be the trophy of 
such a Christianity as that. Would Christianity have 
overthrown idolatry, if, instead of opposing, it had 
sanctioned the system ? 
2. On what grounds is it asserted, that ‘ Christ- 
ianity obliterated slavery in the Roman Empire’? 
So far is this from being true, the stern fact stares us 
in the face, that the Roman Empire itself was de- 
stroyed by slavery. Perhaps, if a school-boy were 
asked the question, what overturned the Roman Em- 
pire, his first answer would be, the conquests of the 
Northern barbarians. But then, the question re- 
turns, What caused that weakness of the Empire 
which gave the barbarians a chance to overturn it? 
The answer is, the slave system within the Empire 
corroded the core of its strength, and rendered it a 
mere shell, unable to resist the pressure of its ene- 
mies. ‘This is the truth of history. 
In regard to European and American slavery, there 
is a very important distinction to be noticed. _Euro- 
pean slavery was an institution inherited from Pagan- 
ism, and, like other Pagan institutions, disappeared 
from Modern Europe before the march of Christiani- 
ty. But American slavery was onicinaTep by 
hristian nations themselves, under the sway of a 
corrupt and warlike Christianity. From its first tri- 
umphs in Africa until the present hour, it has sought 
to invest itself with the sanction of our holy religion. 
For ages past, it has been strengthening itself on this 
continent, aiming at extension, and claiming to be 
let alone, on the ground that it is a Christian institu- 
tion. Pulpits, Presbyteries, Associations, and relig- 
ious presses, have long been saying aloud, ‘ The 
Apostles let slavery alone, and we should follow their 
example” And as an argument for this, we are 
arava told that this slave system, which began un- 
der Christianity, if left undisturbed, will fall by the 
power of the very Christianity which sanctions the 
relation! Canany teaching be more absurd than this ? 
We have no belief in it, and for it we have no respect. 
The laws of nature and Providence may destroy sla- 
very by the severe penalties which Oe inflict, but 
the destruction of the system can never be the troph 
of a Christianity so corrupt in its essential el- 
mWhat, then, is th d for the Christi 
What, then, is the proper ground for the Christian 
church to oceupy ? Hvidently, she should hold forth 
a faithful testimony as to the original doctrines of 
Christian brotherhood. In the early ages, we know 
that true Christians lavished their money freely to 
redeem their brethren from bondage, because, as 
they said. ‘Christ died for all alike? and they be- 
lieved, with the apostle John, * We ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.’ Fora professed Christ- 
ian voluntarily to hold a brother in bondage against 
his will, is as inconsistent with Christ’s teachings 
as any crime whatsoever. Let these great truths, 
as taught in the sermon on the Mount, be restored to 
the church at large; then, and not till then, will she 
put forth a moral power sufficient to extirpate slavery 
from the land, and elevate her captive children to 
‘the liberty wherewith Christ hath set them free.’ 





POPERY AND PURITANISM. 


‘Tue Porr. It is said that the Roman Catholics 
of this country intend to invite the Pope to take up 
his residence in the United States, insuring him that 
he shall have safety and comfort here, if no where 
else. It has come tothis at last, that the Pope him- 
self can no where be safe and comfortable, except in 
a Puritan country, governed by Puritan institutions ! 
The greatest trian ph of Puritanism over Popery that 
ever one set of principles obtained over another.’— 
Watchman of the Valiey, 
Don’t brag too much, friend Watchman, for if the 
Pope aun © this blessed home of ‘ safety and com- 
ns to enter Washington or any siave 
State, and is a little dark in color, he may be im 
oned, and advertised as a runaway slave ; pte as 
norie would be likely to claim him as their property, 
he would he suldinto slavery to pay jail fees and 
other Or if he should enter any State that 
salled free, and be compelled, by poverty, *o plant 
a few potatoes on the public domain, to keep him 
from starving in the winter, or even if he should 
gather a few sticks for a fire to warm himself in the 
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a light that we propose to examine the Constitution ; 
and in this light we hold it tobe a most cunningly 
devised and wicked compact, demanding the most 
constant and earnest efforts of the friends of righte- 
ous freedom for its complete overthrow. It was ‘ con- 
ceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity” But this will 
be called mere déclamation and assertion—mere 
‘heat without light’—sound and fury signifying noth- 
ng. Have it so. Let us then argve the question with 
al: the coolness and clearness of which an unlearned 
fugitive slave, smarting under the wrongs inflicted by 
this unholy Union, iscapable. We cannot talk ‘law- 
yer like’ about Law—about its emanating from the 
bosom of God !—about government, and of its seat in 
the great heart of the Almighty !—nor can we, in 
connection with such an ugly matter-of-fact looking 
thing as the United States Constitution, bring our- 
selves to split hairs about the alleged legal rule of 
interpretation, which declares that an ‘act of the 
Legislature may be set aside when it contravenes 
natural justice.’ We have to do with facts, rather 
than theory. The Constitution is not an abstraction. 
It is a living, breathing fuct, exerting a mighty pow- 
er over the nation of which it is the bond of Union. 
Had the Constitution dropped down from the blue 
overhanging sky, upon a land uncursed by slavery, 
and without an interpreter, although some difficulty 
might have occurred in applying its manifold provis- 
ions, yet so cunningly is it framed, that no one would 
have imagined that it recognized or sanctioned sla- 
very. But having a terrestrial, and net a celestial 
origin, we find no difficulty in ascertaining its mean- 
ing in all the parts which we allege to relate to slavery. 
Slavery existed before the Constitation, in the very 
States by which it was made and adopted, Slave- 


holders took a large share in making it. It was made 
in view of the existence of slavery, and in a manner 
well calculated to aid and strengthen that heaven- 


daring crime. 

Take, for instance, article Ist, section 2d, to wit: 
‘ Representatives and direct taxes shal] be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within tais Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
tie whole number of frec persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and including 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.’ 

A diversity of persons is here devesihed-cammias 
bound to service for a term of years, Indians not 
taxed, and three-fifths of all other persons. Now, we 
ask, in the name of common sense, can there be an 
honest doubt that, in States where there are slaves, 
they are included in this basis of representation ? 


To us, it is as plain as the sun in the heavens that 
this clause does, and was intendéd to mean, that the 
slave States should enjoy a representation of their hu- 


man chattels under this Constitution. Besides, the 
term FREE, which is generally, though not always, 
used as the correlative of slave, ‘all other persons’ 
settles the question forever that slaves are here in- 
cluded, 

It is contended on this point by Lysander Spooner 
and others, that the words, ‘all other persons,’ used 
in this article of the Constitution, relates only to al- 
iens. We deny that the words will bear any such 
construction. Are we to presume that the Constitu- 
tion, which so carefully points out a class of persons 
for exclusion, such as ‘ Indians not taxed,’ would be 
silent with respect te another class which it was 
meant equally to exclude ? We have never studied 
logic, but it does seem to us that such a presumption 
would de very much like anabsurdity. And the ab- 
surdity is all the more glaring, when it is remember- 
ed that the language used immediately after the word~ 
‘excluding Indians not taxed, (having done with 
exclusions,) it includes ‘ all other persons.’ It is as ea- 
sy to suppose that the Constitution contemplates in- 
cluding Indians, (against its express declaration to 
the contrary, as it is to suppose that it should be con- 
strued to mean the exclusion of slaves from the basis 
of representation, against the express language, ‘ in- 
cluding all other persons” Where all are included, 
none remain to be excluded. The reasonings of 
those who take the opposite view of this clause, ap- 
pear very much like quibbling, to use no harsher 
word. One thing is certain about this clause of the 
Constitution. It is this—that under it, the slave sys- 
tem has enjoyed a large and domineering represent- 
ation in Congress, which has given laws tothe whole 
Union in regard to slavery, ever since the formation 
of the government. 

Satisfied that the view we have given of this clause 
of the Constitution is the only sound interpretation 
of it, we throw at once al) those parts and particulars 
of the instrument which refer to slavery, and consti- 
tute what we conceive to be the slaveholding com- 
promises of the Constitution, before the reader, and 
beg that he will look with candor upon the com- 
ments which we propose to make upon them. 


‘Art. Sth, See. 8th.—Congress shall have power to 
suppress insurrections.’ 

* Art. lst, Sec. 9th. The emigration or the import- 
ation .of any such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight; but a tax or a duty may be 
imposed, not exceeding ten dollars for each person,’ 

* Art. 4th, Sec. 2d, No persou held to service or 
laborin one State, escaping into another, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.’ 

‘ Art. 4th, Sec. 4th The United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a Republican form 
of Government; and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and on application of the Legisla- 
ture, or-of the Executive, (when the Legislature can- 
not be convened,) against domestic violence.’ 

The first article and ninth section is a full, com- 
plete and broad sanction of the slave trade for twenty 
years. In this compromise of the Constitution, the 
parties to it pledged the national arm to protect that 
infernal trade for twenty “years. While all other 
subjects of commerce were left under the contro] of 
Congress, this species of commerce alone was Con- 
stitutionally exempted. And why was this the case? 
Simply because South Carolina and Georgia declared, 
through their delegates that framed the Constitution, 
that they would not come into the Union if this traf 
fic in human flesh should be prohibited. Mr. Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, (a distinguished member 
of the Convention that framed the Constitution,) said, 
*if the Convention thinks that North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, will ever agree to the plan, 
unless their right to tmport slaves be untouched, the 
expectation is vain.’ Mr. Pinckey said, South Caro- 
lina could never receive the plan, ‘if it prohibits the 
s'ave trade” n consequence of the determination of 
these States to stand out of the Union, in case the 
traffic in human flesh should be prohibited, and from 
one general desire to establish a Union, this ninth 
section of the first article was adopted as a compro- 
mise; and shameful as it is, it is by no means more 
shameful than others which preceded and succeeded 
it. The slaveholding South, by that unyielding te- 
nacity and ¢onsistency with which they usually con- 
tend for their measures, triumphed, and the dough- 
face North were brought to the disgraceful terms in 
question, just as they liave been ever since on all 
questions touching the subject of slavery. 

As & compensation for their base treachery to hu- 
man freedom and justice, the North were permitted 
to impose a tax of ten dollars for each person im- 
ported, with which to swell the coffers of the nation- 
al treasury, thus baptising the infant Republic with 
blood-stained gold. 

Art. 4, See. 2.—This article was adopted with a 
view to restoring fugitive slaves to their masters— 
ambiguous, to be sure, but sufficiently explicit to an- 
swer the end sought to be attained. “Under it, and 
in accordance with it, the Congress enacted the 4- 
trocions ‘law of 98,’ making it penal in a high de- 
gree to harbor or shelter the flying fagitive. The 
whole nation that er os it consented to become 
kidnappers, and the whole land converted into slave- 
hunting ground. 
> Art. 4, Sec. 4.—Pledges the national arm to pro- 
fect the slaveholder from domestie violence, and is the 
gafeguard of ihe Southern tyrant against the ven- 

¢ of the outraged and plundered slave. Under 
f the nation is bound to do the bidding of the slave- 
holder, to bring out the whole naval and military 


power of the country, to crush the refractory slaves 





The Editor of Zion’s Herald (Rev. Abel Stevens) 
is on a visit to Washington. In one of his letters, 
he says— 

To-day I have had another view of the great man 
of the Capital, General Taylor. I called on him at 
his hotel, and, presuming on the noted simplicity of 
his habits, walked (at the appointed time) into his 
room alone, and without introduction had a hearty 
shake of his hand. A few persons were standing 
around him as friends or spectators. He appeared in 
fine mood, and much improved externally also, though 
J noticed that he coughed deeply, and complained of 
the contusion on his breast, occasioned by his recent 
full in the West. ‘The interview left a very interest- 
ing impression of him on my mind. His conversa- 
tion was in the terse style of his letters; his voice 
and look are full of kind, paternal feeling, and in- 
stead of a‘*rough’ hardihood, there is an unusual 
mildness, and even tenderness in his manners. When 
I saw him before, he was wrapped and muffled in his 
coat, and a broad-brimmed, unbrushed old hat hid his 
features; to-day I had a full view of him, and am pre- 
pared to say that the best portraits do him injustice. 
There is no strongly marked expression about his 
features except a mingled one of kindness and repose, 
but there is on them an unmistakeable air of good 
sense and good purpose. He looks the very imper- 
sonation of calmness; I doubt whether any success 
or peril could disturb a man of such a face. His 
great self-possession gives great ease to his bearing 
and conversation. I noticed that he was particularly 
attentive to his lady visitors. 


Such laudation, unaccompanied by any censure or 
expression of sorrow in view of the slaveholding and 
military character of Gen. Taylor, cannot but injure 
the cause of anti-slavery and peace, particulariy a- 
mong the Methodists. To praise the ‘ mildness, ten- 
derness, and paternal feeling’ of the monster who 
incited the Government to the purchase of Cuba 
bloodhounds, to hunt down and extirpate the poor 
Seminoles, because they gave shelter to the fugitive 
slave—and who was the ruthless leader ix a wan- 
tonly aggressive war for the extension and perpetu- 
ity of slavery! O shame! 

In a letter dated March 5th, Mr. Stevens gives an 
account of the inauguration—lauds Gen. T. afresh 
—whines about the desecration of the Sabbath—and 
concludes with boasting of his success in playing off 
a very mean trick—as follows: 


The great Fele ‘came off’ to-day. During the 
last week, currents of the ‘ good people’ were pouring 
into the city incessantly, all the public conveyances 
being crowded to excess. Yesterday, the Sabbath, 
could be recognised by the fact that the stores 
were closed and the church bel!s rung; the main 
streets were thronged, and military companies from 
Baltimore and other places, were arriving and parad- 
ing with full blast of music during a large portion of 
the day. This profanation of God’s holy ordinance 
was much regretted by the citizens of Washington, 
who observe the Sabbath with exemplary reverence. 
Towards night, the principal avenue of the city pre- 
sented an extended and almost immovable crowd; 
and I am told that so few accommodations for lodg- 
ing remained, that many visitors had to walk the 
streets all might. 

The morning dawned auspiciously to-day, but soon 
bocame overcast and damp; still the living mass was 
abroad ; carriages, men on horseback, flags and ban- 
ners, military and diplomatique uniforms and music, 
were met everywhere ; and besides al} these, groups 
of happy, grinning negroes studded every corner. 
The African loves a holiday, and no other being 
kno ws better how to enjoy it. I never saw happier 
faces than they presented this morning; the music 
and banners and gay costumes seemed to send elec- 
trical exhilaration among them, and care and the 
sense of oppression were lost for the hour, amidst 
the ecstacy which they alone appeared to share with 
the happy groups of children whom they attended. 

Gen. Taylor looked finely ; he greeted the throng 
that filled the avenue and windows to overflowing, 
with much grace and a cordial smile. The old man 
(and he looks, by the way, much older than the ar- 
tists represent him,) seemed radiant with good feel- 
ing—a genuine fatherly benignity beamed from his 
features, He appeared very easy under his honors; 
and though affecting no courtly manners, his simple 
dignity befitted well the grand occasion—an orca- 
sion irtrinsically more important and impressive 
than the coronation of any sovereign on the earth 

Having in my solicitude for Uncle Sam’s good re- 
pute, looked well to the procession, and seen that all 
was right, I began to think a little of myseif. By an 
inexcusable negligence of the Committee of Prepa- 
rations, no place had beenassigned to editors, clergy- 
men, or even printers—those chief conservators of 
the nation. I stroked my chin, however, and re- 
solved to take the indignity with good nature, but to 
make wp for it. A good place in the procession is 
important if a man would see, and especially if he 
would hear the ceremonies at the capitol. I wished 
to see how the veteran hero would bear himself 
amidst the magnificent scene, and particularly was I 
interested to hear him, and dream over night on some 
pledge of his intended policy which might solve 
somewhat the problems of the future. It was impor- 
tant that I should obtain a forward position in the 
procession, if | would obtain a near one at the capi- 
tol; so beginning at the beginning, I made my obser- 
vations with befittirig scrutiny. It would not do, of 
course, to get in among the military who led the way, 
for I had no other uniform than a weather-worn great 
coat, and an odd looking cap, the like of which I 
have not seen, save in one instance, since I left Bos- 
ton; and then, as to the carriages of the President 
and suite, if I had the tact and self-complacency of 
Jack Downing, I could hardly have expected admis- 
sion there, ‘The Members of Congress were a some- 
what motley herd, and the opportunity seemed quite 
hopeful, but the marshals were numerous about them, 
for good reasons, doubtless. I doubted whether I 
could assume brass enough to appear at home in 
their ranks, and con¢juded that I lacked, too much, 
the demagogical air to be safe in such unmistakeable 
company. An opportanity, however, soon occurred. 

. tem pt er Delegation,’ eo of gentle- 
men, who, as they avowed, ‘ fought the first battles of 
the last political campaign, and won the victory for 
Old Zach, had an advanced place assigned them, as 
a special honor for their ‘special services. Now, 


though I had not shared their perils nor eared to|J 


share their spoils, yet being a native of Philadelphia, 
I deemed that I had a sort of right to their brother- 
ly s¥mpathies, and, ata moment when their ranks 


were disturbed by the crowd, I fell in among them,| of American women to the crying wro 
and walked forward-with so much self-consequence | slave, is one of the strangest prob ) 
and such an air of ‘old acquaintance, that no one} We cannot solve it at all to our satisfaction, Wom- 
dared to ask me any whys or wherefores. Being au|en are either wholly or measurably clear of some of 
fait also in all local matters Jomo Ne the city of|the most potent influences that keep men, in the 


minded, or pointed to erent ys tea interesting out 
ng 


for ladies and high public functionaries, the Supreme 
Court, the Senate and Re 


to route 


enongh tbece = the sidewalks 
the cholera from the city, if fumigation could do- it, 


Cancus. 

They remark, seopecting Mr. Calhoun’s Address, 
that the history of the Abolition question as present- 
ed by him, is incomplete and unsatisfactory—and that 
‘there are important matters wholly omitted in his 
Address, which are as necessary to be known, to a 
correct understanding of the question, as those which 
he has presented, and without a knowledge and a 
preciation of which, the people of the South will be 
incapable of forming a proper judgment on the sub- 
ject, or adopting the proper Jine of policy. ‘ Abolition,’ 
the Address continues, ‘is not only a question or re- 
ligious fanaticism, but one of political power. It has 
entered, more or less, for many years, into the party 
polities of the country, and has constituted an ele- 
ment in the organization of parties at the North, of 
no inconsiderable importance. It is in this view of 
the subject that the Address is marked with a silence 
which, in our judgment, admits of no justification. 
If we contemplate the continuance of Union, as 
the Address professes to do, it is a matter of serious 


relationship which have heretofore, and do now, ex- 
ist between these fanatical assailants of our peculiar 
institutions and the political parties of the country, 
with the one or the other of which our people are as- 
sociated in the bonds of political faith.’ 


The Address also has the following, upon the po- 
sition of the North and South :— 


Upon a question so important and momentous as 
the Address [Calhoun’s] regards the present state of 
the Slavery agitation, it. becomes Southern men to 
forego the ties of party obligation, and to respond 
fearlessly and honestly to the demands of truth and 
justice. It was indeed a strange demand upon the 
liberality of Southern Democrats to ask them to with- 
hold the truth from the people, because its declara- 
tion would offend the sensibilities of their Southern 
Whig friends. Ifthe Southern Whigs are not yet 
prepared to abide the judgment which the public rec- 
ord pronounces upon their Northern associates, we 
seriously fear that they are beyond the point where 
their minds can be reached by any argument, howev- 
er ably and forcibly addressed to them, even by the 
distinguished author of the Southern Address. 


The matter is thus summed up in the concluding 
paragraph of the Address. It does not smack very 
strongly of Disunion :— 


In any event, such is our confidence in the hones- 
ty and intelligence of the American people, thet we 
entertain the strongest hopes that its final adjustment 
will be marked with a spirit of liberality and justice 
worthy ofthe age in which we live, and the institu- 
tions under which we have been reared. The sin- 
cere attachment felt by the people of all sections to 
this Union of our fathers, cemented as it was by their 
blood, and consecrated by their wisdom, forbid the 
idea that its existence and perpetuity will be wan- 
tonly endangered by an act of gross and palpable in- 
justice upon any portion of the Confederacy. This 
Union is the rock upon which the God of nations has 
built His political church ; and we have been sum- 
moned to minister at its holy altars: let us not prove 
unworthy of the high mission to which we have been 
called. 





HOME MISSIONS AND SLAVERY. 


A gentleman (editor,) wrote to the Secretaries of 
the Home Missionary Society, stating that it had been 
represented to him that said Society would not allow 
one of its micsivnarics to hald slaves. He presumed 
it was not so, and he wished them to authorize him 
to contradict the statement. He received the answer 
which he deserved. He was told in plain and bold 
terms, by one of the Secretaries, that the Society did 
not employ a slaveholding missionary, and would not 
—that if'a minister under its patronage were known 
to have a slave, the Society would cut him off at 
once. He was further told, in substance, that if he 
chose to make a fuss about the matter, to gain South- 
ern sympathy, he might do it—they were prepared to 
meet him. 

So far the position of the H. M. S. is good, and let 

due credit be given. ‘The Secretaries do not instruct 
missionaries on this point, for the same reason that 
they do not instruct them not to get drank. They 
are, we believe we may say, ready to go farther, and 
instruct their missionaries to make slaveholding a 
disciplinable offence in their churches, when con- 
vinced that the churches, whose almoners they are, 
demand such action. They are anti-slavery men, 
and ready themselves to be instructed, and to execute 
the will of their employers, even to the extent of 
employing no minister who will not treat slavehold- 
ing as a sin with which the church can have no fel- 
lowship. 
If we misrepresent the Secretaries, we shall be glad 
to be informed. If we understand them rightly, then 
it belongs to the church to act, and to declare their 
opinion and wish on this subject—Boston Reporter. 





THE DRAYTON CASE. 


The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evangelist, writing under date of Feb, 22, says: 


The Circuit Court, Judge Cranch presiding, have 
reversed the decision of Judge Crawford in the Court 
below, which, in the case of Drayton, adjudged him 
to be guilty of larceny, and would have subjected the 
slave abductors to a long period of confinement, in 
the Penitentiary. The court below had ruled that 
to constisute the crime of larceny, the jury must be- 
lieve that the prisoner felonious} took and carried 
away the slaves with intent to defraud the owners 
thereof, that it was not necessary for them to believe 
he intended to convert the slaves to his own use, but 
that any dishonest gain, profit or remuneration result- 
ing to him from thus taking the property was suffi- 
cient. From this decision an appeal was taken, and 
the Circuit Court in overruling it,Jaid down the law, 
that the jury must believe that the prisoner intended 
to convert the slaves to his own use, otherwise his ta- 
king them, under any circumstances, was not lar- 
ceny. A gentleman here remarked, that ‘the effect 
of this decision is, that persons may carry off slaves 


P-| is no lieutenant in the U.S. N. by the name of Car- 


interest to the Southern people to know the terms of 


release¢, and permitted to return to the North. It is 
further stated that the inability of the parties to li- 
quidate their jail fees led to some delay, but they at 
length —— on board a vessel which made a 
voyage to Europe and returned to New Orleans, 
where, after being deprived of all their wages to sat- 
isfy their jail fees, they obtained a passage for Boston. 

This whole story is, no doubt, a fabrication. There 


penter, but we learn from Capt. Carpenter (who is 
no doubt referred to,) that he knows no man by the 
name of Callis—that he was not in New Orleans in 
March 1848, but at that time was stationed at Nor- 
folk—that he was not in the Constitution in 1838— 
and that when he served on board that vessel there 
was no such person as Callis among her —e 
The man who has taken this name has probably been 
in New Orleans, and served under; Capt. Carpenter, 
eye in the Constitution, under a different name, 

t further than that, we do not believe his story to 
contain a word of truth. It was first told in Boston, 
where, as there was nothing improbable in it, it ob- 
tained credit, and the narrator some money. He then 
came to New York, and met with the same success. 
He also pretended to be in possession of a large 
amount of property in this city, which he was desir- 
ous that some careful friend should sell for him, and 
re-invest the eeds. Such property we find does 
not exist; and Callis, who left at this office his ad- 
dress, both at his residence and at a store where, he 
said, he had procured work, is not to be found. He 
is not known at either of those places. We do not 
hesitate, therefore, to denounce him as an impostor, 
and state our reasons for thinking so, and the main 
points of the story he tells, that the public may be on 
its guard.—.4ntt-Slavery Standard. 





MR. CLAY’S EMANCIPATION SCHEME. 


There isa refinement of cruelty about Mr. Clay’s 
rojected ‘system of emancipation,’ that could only 
foes been learned in a long life under the dehuman- 
izing influences of slavery. As if it would not be 
enough to drive the colored race into perpetual ban- 
ishment, Mr. Clay proposes to make the slaves pay 
the expenses of the driving. The autocrat of Rus- 
sia, it is saiu, has had translated the speeches of some 
of our American statesmen for his own use ; if it is so, 
we doubt not he will have the Pindell Jetter of Hon. 
Henry Clay! added to the list of his lessons in states- 
manship from politicians of the American School. 
He might get a saving idea or two from it, that would 
enable him to take off his own subjects in a more 
economical way than the present. If a subject should 
commit acrime which would decree him to the 
*knout,’ he will, after reading Mr. Clay’s letter, in- 
stead of having him despatched in that summary 
manner, decree that the man shall raise the hemp 
himself, with which he is to be choked; or, if 
he is to be banished to the Siberian deserts, he will 
order, instead of the execution following the sen- 
tence, that the man shall be hired out like a horse 
or an ox, under a vigilant task-master, until he has 
earned enough by his muscles, or pinched enough 
from his scanty meals, to pay the expenses of his jour- 
ney to the uninhabited regions of the north. e do 
not know but some of our American Legislators, in 
their admiration for Mr. Clay, may not bring in a bill 
to conform onr own penal codes to his notion, and so, 
when a man is sentenced to be hung, require that he 
shall first earn money enough to pay for the trouble 
which the State is put to in performing the job. If 
it is right for the Kentucky slaves to pay the expen- 
ses of their own removal, made not to please them- 
selves but their masters, we domot see why it is not 
right fora culprit, condemned to be hung, to pay for 
his gallows ; he must be an unreasonable scamp to 
object. 

‘ Nothing,’ he continues, ‘could be more unwise 
than the immediate liberation of all the slaves in the 
State, comprehending both sexes and all ages, from 
that of tender infancy to extreme old age. It would 
lead to the most frightful and fatal consequences,’ 

He does not hint what those frightful consequen- 
ces are, but we suppose he wishes us to infer, that, 
being freed, they would be unable to take care of 
themselves ; this being so, we wonder how he will 
make this idea harmonize with the plan, thatall be- 
fore their removal must earn their passage money, 
and an outfit for six months after their arrival on 
the coast of Africa. 

A weaker or more foolish scheme,’ we think we 
have never seen upon paper, and a more heartless 
one could not well be conceived. We have no fear 
of its adoption. The slaves of Ky. are not to be 
kept thirty-nine years, or even thirty-five years under 
that iron code which grinds them to powder, before 
the work of emancipation can begin, even by such 
an intellectual giant as Henry Clay. If he should 
happen to live ten years longer, although we are no 
prophet, we venture to predict that Mr. Clay will see 
a public sentiment at work among the enlightened 
and intelligent white mew of Ky., which will get the 
shackles from the slave in a.much better and. more 
expeditious way than the plan he proposes, and when 
that is done, they need not trouble themselves about 
Liberia. The slave will be willing to excuse them 
from sending him to the ‘ home of his fathers, as Mr. 
Clay poetically calls the colony of Liberia. He will 
go where he pleases and work for whom he may think 
proper, and while the Constitution of the United 
States reads, ‘ thé citizens of the several States shall 
have the same rights in all the States,’ he can snap 
his fingers at the efforts of Abolitionists of the Hen- 
ry Clay stamp, to remove him from the country a- 
gainst his will+-Christian Citizen. 





AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


An interesting question has recently been raised 
at the U. S. Department of State, which will probably 
give rise to much discussion. In its broadest form, 
the question is this—Ilas the Federal Government a 
legal right to deny to any citizenof a sovereign State 
of this confederacy, the character and privileges of a 
citizen of the United States? The question arose 
on an application in due form to the State Depart- 
ment for passports for certain citizans of New York 


is not to take place for thirty-five or forty years to 
come ? 
tucky. 
will be between this and the period of emancipation, 
as fixed by Mr. Clay, nearly as many more. 
imagination can conceive, or language portray, the 
accumulated woes of those hundreds of thousands of 
human intelligences in a state of slavery for forty 
years to come ? 
holy conservator of the purity of the human race, 
they are to herd together like the beasts that perish, 
and rank with horses, mules, cattle and swine. 
knowledge, intelligence and gducation are to be 
who chanced to be born with dark skins, and who, | kept from the intellect of the slave, and nota ray of 





Evererrvit.e, Pruvceron, March 12, 1849, | 
Dear Frienp Garrison: 

You have noticed, undoubtedly, ere this, the letter 
of Hon. Henry Clay to Richard Pindell, Esq., on 
Emancipation in Kentucky. It is in perfect harmony 
with the whole life of its author, relating to the sys- 
tem of American slavery ; and no man in this country, 
living or dead, has had so powerful an influence in 
perpetuating this ‘sum of all villanies,’ as Henry 
Clay. 

The three cardinal principles of the system he ad- 
vocates are all at war with the inalienable rights of 
man, the glorious precepts of Christianity, and the 
progress of this era of struggles for human freedom. 
The first is, that ‘emancipation should be slow and 
cautious, so as to occasion no rash or sudden disturb- 
ance in the existing habits of society.’ *Nothing 
could be more unwise than the immediate liberation 
of all the slaves in the State.’ ‘It would lead to 
the most frightful and fatal consequences,’ he says. 
Henry. Clay, though he has recently been baptized 
into the American Church, has no faith in the pre- 
dictions of the prophet of God, where he describes 
the national blessings that shall follow emancipa- 
tion, in the following graphic language :—‘ Let the op- 
pressed go free, and break every yoke. Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thy health 
shall spring forth speedily, and the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rereward,’ &c. No, no, most holy 
prophet Isaiah, thou art entirely mistaken ; the im- 
mediate liberation of the slaves of my noble Ken- 
tucky would lead to the most frightful and fatal con- 
sequences, Any great change in the condition of so- 
ciety should be marked by extreme care and circum- 
spection. Thy philosophy is unsound, prophet of 
the Most High. ‘Thou hast not drunk as deeply at 
the fountain of wisdom as I have. Thou didst live in 
the dark ages of Judaism. I live in the nineteenth 
century of the day of grace, says Henry Clay. 

The next feature of emancipation, as projected by 
this great compromiser of human rights—O, how at 
war with the brotherhood of the human race! Ex- 
patriation and eolonization to Liberia are the indis- 
pensable conditions of the slaves’ emancipation. They 
are to be forced to leave the places of their birth, the 
scenes of their childhood, the graves of their fathers, 
and all the memories of the past, (for there are, even to 
the mind of the degraded and imbruted slave, some 
pleasant though mournful recollections of the past,) 
and to be carried beyond the seas to a land where the 
air is the very miasma of death; and this the reward 
of the slave, for all his unpaid labors and toii, his 
groans and his tears, extracted by the tyrants of 
Kentucky. And then, as if to add insult to injury, 
Mr. Clay proposes, a# a third condition of freedom, 
in the land of the valley of the shadow of death, 
that the freed negro shall be hired out bya State 
agent for three years, to obtain the means of his outfit 
to Liberia, and his maintenance for six months after 
his arrival. Mr. Clay acknowledges that it would not 
be right to tax the non-slaveholder for the transpor- 
tation of the freed slave to Liberia. Yes, he well 
knows that the free States are tens of millions poorer 
to-day for the existence of slavery in the Southern 
States, besides the greater wealth we have lost in the 
corruption of all the moral, religious and social in- 
stitutions of the North, by dur union with slavehol- 
ders. And he has great sympathy for the slave- 
holders, ‘who will have made sufficient sacrifices, 
without being burdened with taxes to raise that fund.’ 
As well might he talk of the sacrifices of the robber 
in giving up his stolen goods to their rightful owner. 
Who has robbed his fel!low-man of blessings dearer 
than life, from generation to generation? Henry Clay. 
Who has bought and sold the image of God like a 
beast of burden in the market? Who has denied in- 
telligence to the human soul, from the cradle to the 
grave, shrouding it in gloom and darkness more dread- 
ful than death itself? Henry Clay. And now, dis- 
cussing the slave’s emancipation from the hell of 
American slavery, he talks of the sacrifices of the 
master in loosing the grasp on his victim, and thinks 
that poor injured victim of his avarice and tyranny 
should be compelled to earn the means of his own 
transportation to Liberia. ‘Ile is the party most 
benefitted by emancipation.’ What impudence ! What 
cool, calculating injustice to the dearest interests of 
humanity! And yet so sunk in darkness and avarice 
are the American people, that a portion of them 
are ready to do homage to Henry Clay, as to a 
superhuman intelligence, direct from the sky. 


Again, according to Mr. Clay’s plan, emancipation 


There are now about 200,000 slaves in Ken- 
The natural increase of the slave population 
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Denied the marriage relation, that 


All 
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with impunity, it being impossible to 
ing them intended to do with them.’ Hence 


aiding them to escape. This, I think, is not a peni- 
tentiary offence, the penalty being confinement in the 


had their complexions been white, would have un- 


hat th : 
anh ~ Hanae questionably been entitled to and furnished with 


the insecurity of this species of and its con-| Ports. The gruff answer from the passport clerk of 
sequent de af iation. It is said that the District At- pon an yp is, that passports are never granted 
torney will proceed against Drayton at tlie next} Uber such circumstances, and that the applicant 
Criminal Court ona charge of transporting slaves, and ought to have known better than to apply for them. 


That is to say, an undoubted citizen of New York or 
Massachusetts, whose ancestors were stolen from 
Africa, is no citizen of the United States, and not 
entitled to the protection of the Federal Government, 
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The deaf and dumb indifference of the great mass 


Because—what? The more the subject is investi- 
WOMEN. ed, the more absolute and invineible emameae the 


ee incompatibility between slavery and freedom. 


lems of the times, 





Tue yeEW Senator From Onto. We find in 
the Cincinnati Gazette of the 9th instant, the follow- 
ing resolution, ‘presented by the Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase’ at a convention in session at Columbus in 
1843," He has just been elected by the Free Soil 
and Democratic coalition in the legislature of Ohio 


r as Senator of the United h we do 
pair: to e gh we not 

kool mea ag ey yeep! confined * hear that he has taken his seat as yet. 

the foolish sain pad the mineabie judice that de- 

form and dis humanity, a full falls to the 
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We believe the 
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pass-| prevented by the slaveholder, is to enter his dark and 


perty in the bodies and souls of men is. what he so 


light from the glorious universe’ éf God, that can be 


benighted mind. ‘This is to be the moral and social 
conditions of hundreds of thousands of men, wo- 
men and children in Kentucky, by the planning of 
this arch enemy of human freedom forty years to 
come. May heaven, in executing its glorious desti- 
nies for our race, sweep from our entire country ey- 
ery vestige of this system of tears, and woes, and 
blood; and may it be buried beyond the possible 
hope of a resurrection, long, long before the period 
fixed by the slaveholders of Kentucky to colonize 
the slave to Liberia. Mr. Clay discusses the question 
without any regard to the slave’s natural, inalienable 
rights, and looks at the question, though it involves 
the destiny of nearly half a million of human beings 
for two generations, just as he would at any plan for 
the pecuniary prosperity of the slaveholders of Ken- 
tucky. He says that ‘among the considerations which 
unite to recommend a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion to the State of Kentucky, is that of her exposed 
condition, affording great facilities to the escape of 
her slaves into the free States and Canada. .Vast 
numbers of slaves have fled from most counties in 
Kentucky, and the evil has increased and is incréas- 
ing.’ And yet he plans to send them to Liberia, 
‘where they can enjoy the great blessing of diberty, 
and civil, political, and social equality.’ Why is it 
an evil for the slave (guided by the North Star, God’s 
lamp to guide his pathway to the land of freedom) 
to escape to Canada, if Henry Clay is desirous of 
freeing Kentucky of slavery, and sending the slave to 
a land of equality and freedom ? Ah! the loss of pro- 





CLAY'S LETTER ON EMANCIPATION. “} ble :in the culture of the staples of cotton and suey 


. they may perceive a reason in that feeling for contin 
uing slavery which cannot be expected shouk : 
the judgment of Kentucky as to what may be fittin 
and proper for her interests.’ The great question 
after all, with Mr: Clay, is, whether Kentucky can ial 
more gold and silver to put into her coffers. by "ag 
ing, in the usual mode of raising corn and wheat cs : 
tle and swine, or of manufacturing 200,090 beta 
beings every generation into rice, sugar, and cotton; 
and this great statesman has come to the grave ig 
clusion, that the Commonwealth of Kentucky wil] be 
more honored in farming, than in raising the prody: . 
of slave labor, because it is more Profitable. But had 
Mr. Clay come to the conclusion, that slave labor is 
more profitable than farming, he would not hesitate 
probably, if it were needful to secure it, to eens 
hundreds of thousands of the angels of light, who 
have served God ever since the morning stars Struck 
the first key-note to the praise of their Creator. Why 
should he hesitate to do so? I had as soon enslave 
an’ angel of heaven, as the blackest and most degraded 
slave that clanks his chains on the soil of Kentucky, 
For that slave is a human being, and ¢ allied to angels 
on his better side ;’ and the time shall arrive in th 
glorious eternity before us, when that slave, (now she 
property of Henry Clay,) redeemed and saved in heay. 
en, shall arrive to as high a stute of intellectual exis. 
tence, and pure spiritual enjoyment, as the tallest an. 
gel that now bows in adoration at the foot of the 
Eternal Throne. 

Mr. Clay shows his willingness to assist in perpet. 
uating the curse of slavery in the other slave States, 
if they wish to continue it. He says, ‘If Kentucky 
should abolish slavery, it would be her duty, and | 
trust she would be as ready as she now is, to defend 
the slave States in the enjoyment of their lawful and 
Constitutional rights’ ; meaning their right to buy and 
sell the bodies and souls of men to the end of all 
time, if they wish to do so. He has no moral princi- 
ple to govern him, and he discusses the whole ques- 
tion of Emancipation without a spark of pity or hu- 
manity to the peeled and injured slave. It is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents,-and not of the inalienable 
and God-given rights to human beings that controls 
him. 

Mr. Clay’s plan makes no provision for the certain 

annihilation of slavery in Kentucky for a hundred 

years to come, forall slaves born before 1860 are to be 
slaves for life, and they may live for 80, 90, or over 

100 years from that period. His plan is partial, 

making those born in the same family, one in 1859, 

heir to slavery for life, and another born in 1860, heir 

to freedom for life. It is therefore cruelly unjust 
and nefarious in all its arrangements, and ought and 
will be repudiated by every lover of God and his race 
in Kentucky and the world. 
Yours, for the immediate emancipation of every 
slave on the American soil, 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT. 
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TO BE REMEMBERED. 

The New York Observer publishes the recent let- 
ter of Henry Clay on Slavery and Colonization, 
taking no exceptions to any of its inhuman sugges- 
tions and atrocious views. The Christian Observato- 
ry, for April, with its seven editors, (Nehemiah Ad- 
ams, E. N, Kirk, E. Beecher, &c..) and backed up by 
Dr. Woods, Prof. Stuart, and the other theological 
oracles at Andover, is so delighted at the appearance 
of the Letter of ‘this distinguished and influential 
statesman’ as to exclaim—‘ Slaveholding, that huge 
and inert mass of oppression, is at last decidedly tot- 
tering to its fall’ !! At last, forsooth! It takes 
Henry Clay to give slavery a staggering blow! And 
the way in which he does it is by remaining an in- 
corrigible slaveholder himself—by denying the right 
of the slayes in Kentucky to their freedom, at any 
time, as inherent—by projecting a scheme of emanci- 
pation and expatriation as wicked, delusive and ty- 
rannical, in principle and design, as was ever concoct- 
ed in any pit, with or without a bottom! The Ob- 
servatory admits that ‘it may be truc’ that his 
scheme is impracticable, and that it only illustrates 
the rigorous spirit of slaveholding; but it gives n° 
opinion on that point. So much for these ‘ evangeli- 
cal’ organs, which seem to be organically incapable of 
the least moral discrimination whenever the case o 
the slave population is brought up for consideration. 
The ‘ Observer’ has no vision, and the ‘ Observatory’ 
has seven men on the look-out, who are stone blind. 

But the Observatory makes one concession—‘ slave- 
holding is oppression ’—and oppression is hateful 
God, and cruel to man. It is, then, to be put into the 
category of sins, in the abandonment of which there 
should be no delay. Very well. Now what would 
the Observatory say to a scheme for the abolition of 
idolatry in India, advocated on the same principles 
and plan as are embodied in the Letter of Mr. Clay, 
in reference to the abolition of slavery in Kentucky? 
* We pause for a reply.’ 

pti ot US. ane 
Petitions For Extension or THE EvectiveF rancis® 
to Women. Several petitions on this subject were 
presented last week to the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Greene of Milton, and, on his motion, read to 
the House. We take oceasion, in this connection, 
acknowledge the readiness of this gentleman, through- 
out the’ session, to do his duty in presenting the pt- 
titions of those from whose views he dissents, and his 
uniform courtesy in affording them every fair oppo™ 
tunity of gaining the ear of the House. 
_— 

Couwan’s Eoropean Aoricunrure. Three copie 
6f the above work, presented to the Society by ” 
author, are for sale at the Anti-Slavery rooms, 21 
Cornhill, Bosten. Many of our readers are acquaint 
ed with its great value. The volume contains Mr. 
Colman's sketches of British, French and Flemish 
Agriculture, with glimpses of the domestic life on 
condition, etc., ete. of those countries, and the incl 
dental discussions of the various social problems "° 
ov h such topics naturally give rise, Beside - 
valuable and interesting details on the main subject 
they farnish something of the agreeable variety of # 
book of travels. Price bound $5, also, one copy ™ 
bound, $3 50. 
~‘Tyrexs or Controversy. Does the reader sk o 
a specimen of these? Let him turn to the sce 
Wiuu1am Gooprnt, published in our last rae 
and he will find the following interrogations ‘—" 
Henry C. Wricst recognize a Creator . 
for of man? If 80, how? and who?’ agen his 

ou on, there. So, we havea God yet” Sow” 
s certainly. very contemptible, ‘That Hexss © 
Wauour believes ina God as firmly o ogg 
Goopuue, the latter has no just cause to doubts ca 
iis to the God in whom ho believes, “serene i. 
explicit, again and ‘again, to pete 4 tant, whe 
articles in dofbt on that point. A dispuitn® " 
Ps ; i : evidence thet he 
will resort to such flings, gives . im to any 
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. -2s inclined to think that among the most at- 
Yad of the Liberator are the clergy, es- 
~she ‘orthodox’ stamp. No sooner do we 
eoondents agitate any new question of re- 
fi abe ith they bestir themselves to defend | 
ailed, either from their pulpits or through 
and many a vial of wrath is 
When the Liberator 
- ah the doctrine of immediate emancipation 
ave, they were greatly excited, and almost 
od our sanity. When it pronounced the 
+ African colonization to be as nefarious as it 
: ye, they came to its defence with the ardor 
‘ wt Quixottes, and contended that in this 
‘he colored population never should, and nev- 
hb admitted to equal rights and _ privileges. 
ma ad intained that slaveholding was incompat- 
— ‘i Christian profession, and therefore that 
Jers ought to be excommunicated from every 
oh he y ran to the New Testament, and attempt- 
mt: as ind slaveholders were members of the 
church, and received the fellowship of the 
When it vindicated the rights of woman 
with the rights of man, they sneered, and 
id and quoted scripture, and anathematized it. 
1 = & & pu liated the slaveholding Constitution, 
- patent nt and Union of the United States, as in- 
horwntly oppressive and murderous, they began zeal- 
» to preach up the divinity of government, and 
ted the 13th chapter of Remans in as oraculara 
wor as Sir Robert Filmore himself, the great 
AP of the divine right of kings, whom Alger- 


ys journals ; 
on our devoted head. 


ca 


ypion 


; ‘Side y pulverised with the pestle of common 
n the mortar of liberty. When it denied the 
wptial holiness of one day above another, and pro- 
ted against sabbatical penal laws, they instantly 


evan with unwonted zeal to write and preach about 
» religious duty of observing the first day of the 
week as ‘the holy Sabbath, and made themselves 
hoarse by their cries of ‘ infidelity! infidelity” And 
» that the Liberator is venturing to suggest that 

t gold that glitters—in other words, that all 

t inspiration which the priesthood designate by 

+ name—that the Bible is to be judged simply by 
vn merits as any other book, and rejected where- 


t is erroneous—they are addressing themselves to 

the task of lifting it wholly beyond all human criti- 
4), maintaining its plenary mspiration, and making 
the reason and conscience of mankind subordinate to 
rand parchment. Really, we have given them 
yreat deal of trouble ; and as they belong, asa class, 


xceptions always taking eare af themselves,) to the 
unb dogs, loving to slumber, whom the ‘come- 


o iter Isaiah so graphically describes, we do not won- 
that we are not a favorite of theirs! What the 
Liberator will next give them to do remains to be 
seen, Sufficient unto the day is the agitation thereof. 
The first article in the Christian Observatory, for 
April, ison ‘The Holy Bible.” It contains several 
points worthy of comment, but we can now merely 
glance at one or two of them. Of that book it says 
‘It challenges all human and angelic inspection, 


when it declares that ‘every word of God is pure.’’ 
Now, that every word of God is pure, we are quite 
ready to admit; but how that declaration settles the 
validity or inspiration of a book then not in existence, 


is such, and portions of which were written centuries 

ter that declaration was made, we are too obtuse 
to perceive. Again, it says—‘ We have the most 
conclusive evidence that it was ‘all given by inspir- 
ation.’ Ifso, where? If not, why should that be al- 
leged of them, which they never claimed for them- 
selves ? Rememberthat the New Testament, as such, 
was not in existence when Paul wrote his epistle to 


Timothy. His language is, not that ‘ all scripture is 


given by inspiration of God, as it reads in the com- 





mon translation—for as scripture is only another 
word for writing, it would be absurd and impious to 
say that ‘all writing is inspired,” as many blockheads 


ive long since proved to the contrary—but ‘all 
scripture, given by inspiration of God, i. e. replete 
with his truth, ‘is profitable,’ &c. 

‘It must be remembered, says the Observatory, 
‘that the Scriptures were written for all ages and all 
nations.’ ‘This assertion is easily made, but where 


is the proof? The Scriptures were exclusively Jew- 
| writings, and regarded and treated by the Jews 
as theirs alone. They were no more designed by the 


Jews for universal circulation and acceptance among 
mankind than was Hume’s History of England au- 


thoritatively intended to furnish, in the British gov- 
ernment, a model for every other. ‘ All ages and all 
nations’ have had their own inspired bhoks, according 
tothe degree of civilization to which they have at- 
tuned. Hencethe many sacred books now extant 
n the old world, in Turkey, Persia, India, &c. In 
them all are 


excellent precepts, just commands, 
cheering promises, sound predictions, and salutary 
adinonitions ; but they are not therefore divinely in- 


spired, and given to be the rule and guide of life. 
hey contain much that is obsolete, or worthless, or 
erroneous, or pernicious ; and such is the case with 


the Jewish Scriptures, or sacred books, though they 
re by far the best of the kind in existence. 

‘We do not claim for the Bible,’ says the Observ- 

‘ory, “an accommodation to all the conventional no- 
tions of the successive ages and stages of society 
turough which it is to pass.’ What then? That it 
will be thus accommodated in the future, there can 

be no doubt from the past. For the time being, the 
book is nothing more than the popular interpretation of 
; and that interpretation is ever carefully made to 
“onform to the state of publie opinion, by its clerical 
expounders, Popularly speaking, the Bible no lon- 
ger regards witchcraft as an actual fact, to be punish- 
ed with death; once it did, not merely in the days of 
Moses, but here in Massachusetts, less than two cen- 
‘uries since, Once, in this country, it set forth the 
“wine right of kings; now it is made to conform to 
‘ie Declaration of Independence, that ‘all govern- 
‘nents derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.’ Once it went for the Union of Church 
and State; now it teaches no such duty, but the op- 
posite, according tothe American mode of reading 

Once it sustained the gallows, beyond all doubt ; 
how it affords that instrument of cruelty comparative- 
Y uttle aid, and will ere long presa it to the dust. 
Such, too, is its present relation to slavery, war, and 
‘her prevalent sins in Christendom. Why ?. There 
‘a change in public séntiment; respecting these 
ungs, that demands a corresponding interpretation 
¥ the book. In the hands of the spirit of Progress, 
‘hen, the Bible is plastic as clay in the hands of the 
potter. Its sacred and authoritative character is 
saved, as a book, only by its conformity to the pre- 
v iiling views of right and wrong in each succeeding 
age, 

‘We do not believe,’ says the Observatory, ‘that 
“ay man ever doubted whether the whole intention of 
the authors of that book [the Bible] was, to produce 
perfect moral purity in man,’ What becomes of the 
“octrine of plenary inspiration, when sucha charitable 
“onstruction is pleaded for? If the Bilile.is of God, 
"ay talk about the good intention’ of its authors, 
order to shield it from ntter reprobation in respect 
Some of its teachings? Verily, this is yielding the 
whole ground. ; 

We contend that @ blind and superstitious rever- 
ence for a book, and the making of it,'as a rule of ac- 
on, paramount to human experience, conscience and 
understanding, are productive of great moral disor: 
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ders, the remedy for } . k is 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF H.C. WRIGHT. 


The numerous friends of Henny C. Whricut, we 
are sure, on both sides of the Atlantic, will be grati- 
fied to learn that his autobiography is now in the 
press, and will be ready for delivery in a few days— 
entitled, ‘Human Life : illustrated in my Individual 
Experience as a Child, a Youth, anda Man ’—making 
upwards of 400 pages, 12 mo., with a frontispiece: 
price $1. The lifeof its author has been a very 
eventful one ; and as he has regularly kept a diary of 
his daily experiences and incidents for nearly thirty 
years, this work will be found to be curious, unique, 
amusing, instructive, and particularly serviceable to 
the cause of human progress and universal humanity. 
We extract from its pages the following Letter, which 
gives a eomprehensive view of the reasons which 


have led Mr. Wright to give this publication to the 
world. 


Rocuang Corracz, Rosexzats, 
Sunday, Aug. 14, 1847. } 
Wa. Liorp Gaxnison: 

Drax Frrenp—It is midnight. I am in my wee 
highland attic for the last time; and this is the last 
letter I shall date here. Six weeks have I worship- 
ped the Author of my being in this little room, in 
writing an account of my experience in human exis- 
tence. There is little that is uncommon or striking 
in that experience. I have figured but little in deeds, 
or with persons, that are counted great. My spirit 
has indeed been tempest-tossed and driven; it has 
been outraged ; not by personal ill-will or treatment, 
for I have received ten thousand acts of kindness 
from my fellow-beings, to one of unkindness, and I 
cannot put my hand on one and say, Thou art my 
personal enemy, further than thou art the enemy of 
man ; but from what has been imposed on me by men, 
ignorantly, and from regard for my welfare, as God 
and religion. These have haunted me like ghosts, 
like frightful spectres, from the hidden places of eterni- 
ty, unseen by me; and what is called God has been 
watching my course, without one feeling of sym- 
pathy with the joyous, buoyant spirit that lived 
within me. I have had some experience with which 
most persons will sympathize. In my theological 
speculations and reyolution, many whom I dearly 
love and respect will feel only grief and sorrow; 
and the thought of grieving them has been the 
heaviest burden of my spirit while writing the forego- 
ing pages; for I love and cherish them, and am sorry 
to vex them. Though they may repudiate, with hor- 
ror, my views of what they call God, inspiration, Bible, 
prayer, religion, worship; yet if they can allow me a 
place in their affections and kindly sympathies, these 
will still cheer my pathway down into the future. 
If not, my heart shall be still; not a feeling of com- 
plaint or unkindness shall harbor there towards them ; 
and I will wait till we meet where perfect union in 
affection and sympathy can consist with widely 
different and opposing opinions of the head. 

The cries of Pantheism, Infidelity and Atheism may 
be raised against me. I have long been used to them. 
They are harmless, having as little power to annoy 
my spirit as they have to convince my reason. They 
are utterly powerless with me, whether used as terms 
of reproach or as arguments. Sustained by an inward 
consciousness of wishing to subserve the purposes of 
human redemption, by exposing the pollutions and 
horrors of a false God and a false religion, that riot in 
human anguish, tears and blood, and by calling at- 
tention to a religion of love, forgiveness, self-sacri- 
fice, liberty and peace, and to a God who is the just 
and loving Father of the human family, and who 
rejoices to see his children returning good for evil, 
and contending for the right to suffer and die rather 
than to inflict suffering and death on others; it is not 
in the power of reproachful epithets to vex my heart 
or convince my reason. 

I am certainly an infidel to a war-making, slave- 
holding and man-oppressing religion ; I am certainly 
an atheist to a God with whose nature slavery or war 
ever was or ever can be reconciled. That God, who 
is justice and love, made me so. That there issuch a 
God, who has a personal existence aside from man and 
the visible universe, who has made faith in his being 
an essential element of human nature, and who is to 
be loved, honored and worshipped by men in feelings 
and deeds of love, forgiveness, gentleness, justice and 
goodness toward one another, I can no more doubt, 
than I can doubt my own existence. That the es- 
sential spirit and principles of Christianity are true, 
I can no more doubt, than I can doubt the existence 
of God or man, and my belief in them is entirely 
independent of the character of Christ or the apostles. 

While I must be responsible for my own principles 
and acts, I can receive nothing as true on the au- 
thority of any thing in the universe, a reception or 
rejection of which involves blame, and which refers 
to right or wrong in practice. Ican receive nothing as 
truth, and from God, which conflicts with the known 
laws and facts of my physical, social and spiritual 
nature, and of the material universe. Whatever 
has been said or done by men of the past, no matter 
what may have been their pretensions to divine inspi- 
ration, nor what they said or did, must be subjected 
to the laws and facts of my being, and can be receiv- 
ed as true and right only so far as they accord with 
these self-evident truths and facts. I can receive 
nothing a: from a God of justice and love which 
teaches that I may rightfully feed, clothe and house 
myself by starving, denuding and unhousing others ; 
that I may rise and prosper by trampling down and 
cheating others; that I may be free by enslaving oth- 
ers; that I may see and hear by making others blind 
and deaf; that I may grow rich by making others 
poor; that I may be happy by making others mis- 
erable; that I may live by killing others. Such 
teachings, through whatever channels they may come, 
and by whatever authority enforced, I reject. Truth 
ean be received.on no authority out of itself; to 
receive truth on its own authority, it must be seen 
and felt to be truth. Authority opposed to fact is 
contemptible ; the past arrayed against the present, 
objects of faith against objects of sight, the spiritual 
against the actual, the abstract against the concrete, 
eternity against time, God against love, mercy, justice, 
and humanity, can never be received as truth and 
right, on any authority, while ‘each one must give 
an account of himself to God for all the, deeds done 
in the body.’ It what men worship as God be oppos- 
ed to the self-evident truths and facts of human 
existence, and to the relations and duties of man to 
man, then they may be sure their God is a nonentity, 
and in sustaining his dominion and worship, they 
victimize themselves toa phantom. The sooner men 
cease to love and worship such achimera, which only 
serves to sanctify whatever evil practices they see fit 
to pursue, and attend to the practical, affairs of the 
world, that involve the physical, social, mental and 
moral welfare of the human race, the better for all 
concerned. For myself, I would spend whatever re- 
mains of life to me, in efforts to bring myself and my 
fellow-beings into obedience to the laws of our be- 
ing; and in this way, I shall pray to God, ‘Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in heaven;’ and in this way I shall seek to make 
‘the kingdom of heaven’ a practical reality; for in 
proportion as men conform to the laws of physical, 
social and spiritual health and life, is the kingdom 
or of God come unto them; and it will 
be practical, living truth among men, that ‘the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.’ These laws and penalties, 
these causes and effects, are, like their Author, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever; and He never did 
and never will alter, repeal or suspend them, while 
the nature, relations and obligations of man remain 
the same. +3 > " 


Yours, EL. C, WRIGHT. . 


EW Mr. Wright's Autobiography wilt be for sale at 
Bela Marsh's Book-Store, and at the Anti-Slavery office. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT WEB- 
STER. 


Dear Frrexp Garnison—Mr. May, Lucy Stone 
and myself, held one of our most successful meet- 
ings, last Sunday, at Webster. Mr. Cutler was called 
to the chair, and Thomas Hill. was chosen secretary. 
The discussion was upon the following resolutions :— 
1. Resolved, ‘That to enslave laborers at the South, 
is to dishonor and degrade laborers at the North, and 
everywhere else. " 

2. Resolved, Therefore, That the working men of 
the North owe it to themselves, as well as to the 
Southern slaves, to labor for the immediate overthrow 
of Slavery. 

3. Resolved, That to call our country a free or re- 
publican country, with one sixth part of the people 
slaves, is a scandal, and libel on vhe very name of re- 
publican freedom. 

4. Resolved, That tocall such a country a Christian 
country, or its ministers Christian ministers, or its 
religion the Chiistian religion, Ts to outrage the very 
name of Christianity, and to crucify every holy and 
virtuous principle ever inculcated on earth, or be- 
lieved in heaven. 

An anti-slavery meeting all day on Sunday, was a 
novel occurrence enough, in that town; indeed, it 
was so, for any day. But the attendance was most 
encouraging, even in the forenoon. In the afternoon, 
it was larger yet, and in the evening, the spacious 
hall was filled. ‘This was to be expected, from the 
fact that the ministers used their utmost endeavors to 
keep the people away,—the best way in the world to 
ensure us a full attendance. So, (as Mr. Phillips 
says,) ‘everything helps us.’ 

The Orthodox minister was a Thomas O. Rice, 
from Killingly, Killing-'y is his manner, as well as 
residence; he being one of the very Heroes of the 
Halter. And he is just now quite ‘revived’ in his 
blood-thirstiness, and is publishing a long series of 
most chaffy chapters, on the importance of hanging 
his fellow sinners, all in the spirit (as he told Lacy 
Stone) of the command, ‘Love your enemies! He 
told his congregation, (he being at Webster on an 
exchange,) ‘ that we cursed one another, that we cursed 
the church, that we cursed the sabbath, we cursed the bi- 
ble, and we cursed God’ The honest and intelligent 
knew all that to be slander, and left his meeting in 
the evening, and came to ours, The others thought, 
doubtless, that so much ‘ cursing’ must at least afford 
a little novelty and variety, else that he was joking, 
and so they came also; consequently, our meeting 
was slightly fringed round the outside with a few of 
the poor calechumens, who, once or twice, very reli- 
giously, rattled their heels, for lack of better argu- 
ment, in defence of the ministry and church. But 
the great body of the large congregation were cour- 
teous and respectful in the extreme, and serious to 
profound solemnity, Seldom have I seen a deeper 
feeling pervade any assembly convened on any sub- 
ject. Evidently, our appeals to the heart and con- 
science were not in vain. The people gave us a 
handsome contribution, and some new subscribers to 
the Liberator, besides purchasing quite a number of 
our most valuable anti-slavery books. We left the 
town with most cheering assurance, that our labor had 
not been in vain. 

The effort to keep the people away, only resulted 
in making our evening meeting much larger than all 
the rest in town. Friend Rice had a bare handful of 
the singers, and that was aboutall. The people have 
concluded not to ask him, or any other usurper, 
whether they may go to meeting. He was once a 
tolerable abolitionist, but has become, as you said a 
week or two since, all apostates were fast becoming, 
the most desperate scoffers at the cause of humanity. 
We had an opportunity to preach the gospel to him 
for an hour, in the cars, and I trust were not unfaith- 
ful. But it was, perhaps, to little purpose. He has 
arrived to hanging men, as he says, in obedience to, 
and in the spirit of the command, ‘Love your ene- 
mies,’ He canhang men in love! If such be his 
love, what must. his hatred be? Surely, as itis writ- 
ten, ‘ T'he tender mercies of the wicked are charity.’ 

Yours to expose them, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Worcester, March 19th, 1849. 





PRESIDENTS OF COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
Dear FRIEND GARRISON: 

Before any County annual meetings for 1849 are 
held, I wish to say one word on the subject of Presi- 
dents of out County Societies. The principle busi- 
ness of such officers seems to be, presiding at Society 
meetings. And as these meetings are now held almost 
invariably on Sunday, it is important that the Presi- 
dents. should be so far abolitionists, as not to prefer 
meeting with a band of pro-slavery sectarian worshippers, 
to assembling with the Society that promotes them 
toits highest station, to aid in the great work of An- 
ti-Slavery humanity. Several of the County Socie- 
ties in Massachusetts are, at their meetings, as good 
as without a President, because the incumbent of that 
office has worship on the day of the meeting, which 
he deems of more importance than seeking the redemp- 
tion of the slave. And a worse difficulty is, such a 
President does not truly represent the anti-slavery 
principle. Our motto is, ‘No Union with Slave- 
holders !” 

If President Taylor should say, ‘Jama Whig, but 
not an ultra Whig,’ should not some other Presidents 
say, as they turn their backs on alinost every socicty 
meeting, ‘I am an abolitionist, but not an ultra aboli- 
tionist ” 

Yours, without Concealment or Compromise, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 
Hartford, Ct., March 10th, 1849. 


_ 





Anti-Sansata Convention. This Convention 
will be held in this city, in Hall No. 1 of the Tre- 
mont Chapel, on Wednesday, April 4th, commenc- 
ing at 3 o’clock, P.M. At its session in March, 
1848, only such persons were invited to attend and 
participate in its discussions as were substantially 
agreed in their anti-sabbatical views, because it wes 
specially desired that they should have an opport 1ni- 
ty to express and embody those views, in pamphlet 
form, once for all, at a reasonable rate. That object 
having been attained, all persons are now invited to 
be present, and to engage ina free and impartial dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, whatever may be their 
peculiar views. ; 

It occurs to us, that as there are many intelligent 
friends of this truly reformatory movement, in various 
parts of the country, who may not be able to attend 
the Convention, they might promote it by writing 
pithy and pertinent letters to be read to the meeting, 
and (if thought expedient) published with the pro- 
ceedings. All such letters may be addressed to us, 
or to any one of the Committee, post paid. 





A Dovnir Bereavement. Last week, we recorded 
the death of Morton, son of Eomunp Quincy, aged 3 
years and 9 months. This week, the painful task de- 
volves upon us of recording the death of the youngest 
child, Arthur Bromfield, aged 23 months. We be- 
lieve the fatal disease, in each case, was scarlatina. 
‘A very large circle of relatives and friends will deeply 

WORCESTER COUNTY. 


We hope that our Anti-Slavery friends in the vi- 
cinity of Worcester will make a special effort to at- 
tend the County meeting (elsewhere notified,) to be 








voted advocates of our cause are to be presenti==M.: 


It will be scen that some of the ablest.and most de-| Monday 





Tae Riert Srrmrr. The Hon. Francis Jackson, 
ot Boston, who for nearlya third ofa century has been 
a member of the Massachusetts Charitable Associa- 
tion, has written a letter to the Secretary, withdraw- 
ing his name from the list of its members, for the rea- 
son that the Society has invested its funds in a ‘rum 

* meaning the Revere House, Boston, which 
was built and is owned by the Association, 

Mr. Jackson thinks, and very justly, that there is 
bias inconsistency in a trp formed for the mutual 

efit of its members, and which claims charity as 
one of its objects, deriving its income from a traffic in 
intoxicating drinks, carried on, too, in violation of the 
statutes of the Commonwealth—virtually conniving 
at and encouraging resistance to the laws. 


A Nonne Renvxe. We do not know when we 
have been more pleased than in the of the 
following manly, digni and consistent letter of 
our respected citizen, Francis Jackson, to the Secre ; 
and, through him, the members of the Charitable 
Mechanic Association. When we reflect that this 
society has lent the influence of an honored name and 
the interests of noble callings to the sanction and 
countenance of a law-breaking landlord, our wonder 
is that every man in that association, who professes 
a regard for morality,—if solemn protest fail on the 
meetings of the association,—does not join hands with 
Mr, Jackson, in his determination to have no part or 
lot in the great iniquity.—Z. ior. 


We take pleasure in copying from the Liberator the 
following testimony for principle and for the cause of 
Temperance. It is one of many proofs that aboli 
tionists are not ‘men of one idea.’’—Penn. Freeman. 


Honorante. Francis Jackson has published a let- 
ter in the Boston Republican, publicly withdrawing 
from the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, because that body has permitted the sale of li- 
quors in the Revere House, which is its property.— 
Dedham Dem. 


A Carrrat Letrer. The letter which we find in a 
late number of the Liberator, from Francis Jackson to 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ic Association, will surprise nobody who knows its 
author, though the act which it records is.one which 
few would have the moral courage to commit. There 
is sometimes a power in the simple course of a genu- 
ine Come-outer, which is worth all the protests that 
were ever made.— Anti-Slavery Standard. 





A Neero my Campripe Untversiry. Several years 
ago, acolored man named Alexander Crummell was 
refused admission to the Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary of this city, except on conditions which he con- 
sidered degrading, and would not accept. We are 
happy to learn, from an Episcopal paper, that he is 
capped and gowned in the University at Cambridge. 
He went to England to get funds in aid ef his church, 
and some benevolent person or persons have put him 
in his present position, toenable him to better qualify 
himself for the ministry.—N. Y. Sabbath Recorder. 


Crummellis a noble young man. He was our of- 
fice boy when the American Anti-Slavery Society be- 


A Srscunatiox. The. session of Congress being 
protracted tit] the morning of the 4th, Gen. Cass was 
Sworn in, and sat three hours. He will consequently | 
be entitled, in making up the pay roll, to $1700 for 
mileage and eight dollars for one day's attendance. 
The Senate, being convened on the 5th, to make the 
cabinet appointments, he will be entitled to another 
$1700 constructive travel, and pay for as many days’ | 
attendance as the Senate may sit. The whole will pro- 
bably cost him about three weeks time, and $200 or 
$300 for travelling expenses, board, &c. So the poo- 
ple‘s money goes. 


Svrcipzr. On Wednesday, the 14th inst., Mr. Titus 
Bishop, of Madison, Conn., hung himself in. his barn, 
and when his body was found, life was entirely ex- 
tinct. The coroner's jury of inquest was held soon 
after the discovery. Verdict, that he came to his 
death by his own hands; supposed cause, despair in 
rd to his future state. 
Near hy the place of the fatal deed, were his hat, 
coat and shoes, laid in order, and also a piece of board 
on which he had written, ‘I am an apostate angel, 
whom mercy never reached, and never can.’ The 
following words were also written upon a beam: 
‘This was not done through fright, but for want of 
more light.” He was about 70 years of age, and was 
always esteemed as an honest, upright, worthy citizen. 
—New Haven Palladium. 


Justice to tHe Cotorep Race. Judge Johnson, 
of Cincinnati, the Globe says, has already permitted 
negroes to. be sworn, and give testimony, in his Court, 
in acase between white people. An objection was 
raised, that no formal notice had been given of the 
passage of the law, but the Judge decided that com- 
mon report was a sufficient notice to justify him in re- 
ceiving it; he should do so, waiting further notice to 
confirm him more fully in the case, or nullify the 
testimony, as the case may be, 


Bopres Ipentirtep. Two of the bodies, mentioned 
as having been picked up at Sag harbor last week, 
have been identified, by the description of the Coron- 
er, to have been those of Captain Henry Ryder and T. 
Lee Ryder, both of Provincetown, master and mate 
of schooner William Henry of that place, which was 
bound from Norfolk to Portlane, and was abandoned off 
Block Island. The other bodies probably came from 
the same vessel. It is probable that she went down af- 
ter being left by her crew, and that they were cap- 
sized in endeavoring to reach the shore in their boat. 


Horr Suspicion! The shipFranklin, from Lon- 
don, which was lately wrecked at Cape Cod, is said to 
have been run ashore intentionally! Letters from the 
owners were found in the Captain’s valise, urging 
him to wreck the ship.in order to recover the insur- 
ance, which amounted toalargesum. One of the 
owners, J. W. Craft, has been arrested, and after a 
partial examination, has been fully held for trial, and 
ordered to give bail in $20,000. The owner, J. W. 
Wilson, is not to be found. At the time the Franklin 
was wrecked, there were fourteen lives lost, which 
makes the affair, if true, one of the most infernal and 
cold-blooded yillanies ever known. 


[# Abovt two o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
14th, there was another great fire in St. John, N. B., 


gan its operations in a basement room of one of| which burnt the house of Capt. ‘Thomas M. Smith, 


Aymar’s building in Nassau st. He is a pure African. 
His father was a slave till a late period of his life, and 
industriously opening oysters for the education of his 
family when we knew him, 
the American Episcopacy who most strongly objected 
to his equal admission to the Theological Seminary, 
were, we believe, Rev. Dr. Hawks, who is himself a 
colored man passing for a white man, and Bishop On- 
derdonk.— Boston Chronotype. 





A Damper. Objections were made tothe nomina- 
tion of Mr. Collamer for Postmaster General by some 
of the chivalry fn the Senate, on account of the anti- 
slavery taint in hischaracter.. Mr. Seward, the new 
Senator, brought them all up standing by declaring 
that he might be held to represent the most radical 
opinions upon slavery that were upheld by any con- 
siderable body of the people north, and it was time 
there should be an understanding. He would there- 
fore simply defy them to make this issue, to vote 
against Mr. Collamer upon this ground and establish 
this principle. 
says there was quite a sensation, and old Bullion 
laughed heartily at the visible distress depicted on the 
countenance of some of the warmest whig supporters 
of Gen. Taylor. 





Tue Brack Laws or Iturnots. 
the Illinois Legislature, Dr. Maxwell of Cook Co., of- 
fered the following resolution : 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives, the 


auc the whole range of buildings on George’s street, 
a range of buildings fronting on Union street, 
and the long range of buildings fronting on Mill 


The high dignities of} street, both sides of which were swept down into 


Drury lane and Smith street. 

Powers, the sculptor, is at present engaged upon a 
great national statue, which hecalls ‘ America,’ and 
upon which, he says in a letter to a friend in Cincin- 
nati, he is willing his fame and fortune shall rest. 
The block of marble for the work cost $1200. 


Diep. Departed this life, on Saturday evening the 
17th instant, at New Haven, in the 86th year of her 
age, Mrs. Ann Gerry, relict of Elbridge Gerry, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


{# Mr. Webster denies ina letter to the New York 
Tribune, that he had any hand in procuring the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hannegan to the Berlin mission, and 
says he ‘looks upon this nomination, under the cir- 


The correspondent of the N. Y. Post | Cumstances, as one of the most disreputable proceed- 


ings recorded in the history of the Government.’ 


Tax Wreck or tae Sup Frankuin. Capt. Wm. 
Cook writes from Provincetown, under date of 18th 
inst., that all the bodies who perished in this ill-fated 
ship, have been recovered; and that the schooner 


On the last day of | Clara, Capt. Young, would sail from Wellfleet to Bos- 


ton onthe 13th, with whet cargo had been saved from 
the wreck.— Boston Advertiser. 


te There isa family of 8 persons in New Lon- 


Senate concurring herein, that so much of the laws of | don, Conn., whose united weight is 2357 pounds. 


this State as apply to free people of color, (commonly 
called the Black Laws,) are tyrannical, invidious, and 
oppressive ; and in their operation upon the weak, un- 
fortunate and harmless class of people, do infinite in- 
jury and injustice, and that the same are unbecomin 
to the statutes of a free, maganimous, and enlightene 
and Christian people; and in the opinion of this Gen- 
eral Assembly, the same should be so modified,amend- 
ed and altered, as to relieve free people of color from 
this signal injury and oppression. 


The weight of the father is 370 pounds, and that of 
the mother 250. One of the sons weighs 303 pounds. 


f=" The literary societies of Waterville College, 
Maine, have elected Rev. Theodore Parker orator, 
and John G. Saxe, Esq., poet, for their commence- 
ment in August next. 


{@" The New York Police have arrested Isaac A. 
Biggs and Franklin D. Bagg for an attempt to extort 
$50,000 from William B. Astor, by threatening to 


This resolution was laid on the table by a vote of} purn his houses. 


30 to 2.—Shame ! 





Qvaxrrism AND Taytornism. Rev. Edward Smith, 
in giving an account of a recent tour at the West, in 
the True Wesleyan, says— 


te The friend Quakers in Cincinnati and at Rich- 


ta The Legislature of New Hampshire has passed 
a law, declaring that no jury shall bring in a verdict 
of over $5,000 against any railroad company for the 
life of any one killed on any railroad in that State. 
Who authorized the Legislature to fix a value on hu- 
man life, and limit the right of juries to return sucha 


mond, Indiana, are pretty generally Taylor men ; this | verdict ? 


to my astonishment I have found to be the case in 
some other localities. After all the testimony the 


Horne. The emigrant ship Cambria, Capt. 


: ; ; t, 8: , (Ireland,) and 17 days from 
Friends have put forth, on the subject of war and | Sleet, 83 days from Cork, ( j day’ 
slavery, to go and vote Gor 4 tan oe President, who | the Delaware Breakwater, where she put in distress, 


had nothing to recommend him but hands dyed in hu- 


arrived yesterday morning. She sailed with one hun- 


man gore, holding a whip clotted with blood over | dred and fifty seven passengers, 78 of whom died on 


two hundred and eighty slaves, is certainly the per- 
fection of all inconsistency ; and entitles them to the 


first honors the devil has to bestow on this branch of 


his service. These -Friends ought to meet in Yearly 
meeting once more, entertain their ‘ Queries on war 
and slavery,’ reaffirm their testimonies, and adjourn 
sine die; for if they were to mect to the end of the 
world, they would not improve on their present in- 
consistency. 
it is vain for them to try to add anything to it. 





Lynn. 


shipboard, and 52 are now sick.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


A Puesiwpent ror One Day. Mr. Atchinson, of 
Missouri, President of the Senate, was on Saturday 
March 3, by virtue of his office, President of the Uni- 
ted States one day. His salary for that day was six- 
ty-cight dollars and a half. 


New Hamesame. Dinsmore, Democrat, is elected 


It isso near absolute perfection, that | Governor by a large majority ; the Legislature is dem- 


ocratic as usual; and the Congressional delegation 
will probably stand as in the last Congress, viz. 2 


The March meeting of this town was one Whigs (Wilson and Tuck re-elected,) and two dem- 


of great interest. There were three parties; the | ocrats, Peaslee and Hibbard. 


Whigs, the Democrats, and the Free Soilers. The 
election was closely contested for three days, and re- 
sulted in the election of the entire Free Soil Ticket. 


Unsrrep Srates anp Canapa. A Washington let- 
ter-writer states that in the event of an insurrection 
in Canada, the Cabinet will take prompt measures to 


The people also voted to raise $35,000 to defray the prevent the interference of our citizens, and that Gen. 


town expenses for the current year, which is $5000 
more than last year. $11,000 were appropriated for 
the support of the common public schools, and $12,- 
000 for the establishment of a high school. They al- 
so voted—651 yeas to 429 nays—to petition the legis- 
lature for a city charter. They chose a committee, 
and appropriated the sum of $500 for the purpose of 
suppressing the sale of intoxicating liquors ; voted to 
establish a more efficient police, and to ute all 
theatrical performances, gambling houses and lottery 
venders, 





Raruroap Accipents. Last week, the body of Mrs. 
Anne O’Berne, an Irish woman, known as apedler of 
various articles around the depots, was found near 
the Concord river Bridge on the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad. She is supposed to huye been killed by 
one of the trains passing over her, as both of her legs 
were cut off and separated from the body. She was 
about sixty-five years old, and resided in Gorham 
strect. 

Mr. Joseph Blanchard, engineer on the Boston and 
Lowell road, got between two cars of the early down 
freight train, at Medford, and was badly crushed 
through his body, though if no internal injury has 
been received, he will probably soon recover. 


N. C.,on thenight of the 20th ult., a locomotive ran 
over eleyen cows lying near each other on the track, 
and killed them all instantly. 


te About half six, A. M., on Wednesday, a5 
Harlem Railroad was approach- 


ing rock, a short distance from the scene. 
is estimated at three thousand dollars. 


eS eo w gn pera mi killed near Rome, 
. ¥., by attempti ip 
c by pting 


Woo: will, if necessary, be detached tothe Northern 
frontier. 


{¥" The St. Louis People’s Organ of the 17th inst., 
says that the cholera has again made its appearance 
in that city. There had been several deaths. 


{# John A. Collins, editor of the Cincinnati Daily 
Queen City, sails in the Crescent City for California. 


Fast Day. Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, 
has appointed Thursday, the 12th of April, as a day 
of public Fasting, Humiliation and Prayer. 


Army Arrrorniations. The amount appropriated 
for the support of the army during the year ending 
June 30, 1850, is $3,484,951. 


[e" Deacon Williard Hutchinson of Coventry, Ct., 
was thrown from his horse on Sunday, 11th inst., and 
so badly injured that he survived but a short time. 


Dreaprut Carastropue aT THE TueaTRe Royat, 
Guasoow. During the play on Saturday night, the 17th 
ult., the above theatre took fire in the upper gallery 
from the gas pipes. The fire was soon ex! 

but such was the alarm of the people that in the rush 
to get out, sixty-five persons perished. One poor wo- 
man lost three sons, aged 16, 17 and 18 years of age. 


Among the of 

an te even 
is a 
diary in his own handwriting, continued from 1760, 
with intermission, during the war and his Presidenc 
down to the 13th of Dec. 1790, the day before 
death. ; 


[GP The Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer of the 17th ult., 
notices the rav: am CF an epidemic, which has a 
vailed for weeks in De Soto county, Miss. Up- 
wards of fifty persons had died within five miles square. 
The disease is very violent and fatal, and 


tongue. ; Ree 
Homestrap Exemrtion 1» Ouro. A law has been 

stead from execution not exceeding six hundred dol- 

lars in value; to take effect from and after July next. 


i \ i . Vorev Dows. The bill for the calling 
bridge, and who, wae curied to the Masuchunete| + oor ution to fami w new Contution hasbeen 


voted down in the Ohio Legislature. 





Fre at Wenuau. A ging to Mr. Kim- 
} with head of cattle, a horse, and a 
quantity of ; , 


; appears to 
be a compound of erysipelas, scarlet fever, and black | 





_ANTI-SABBATH CONVENTION. 
» At the close of the Aymi-Sasnaru ConvENTION, 
held in Boston in March last, the following resolution 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet one P nemenwet in the city of Bos- 
ton, New York, or Philadelphia, at such time and 
place as the Publishing Committee shal! appoint. 

In accordance with the above vote, the undersigned 
hereby give notice, that the Convention will be held 
in the city of Boston, on Wrpnespay, April 4th, com- 
mencing at 3 o'clock, P. M., and will probably con- 
tinuem session the two succeeding days; and they 
cordially invite all persons, who feel an interest in the 
important object of the Conventicn—which is, the 
overthrow of religious and political tyranny, in the 
shape of sabbatical penal enactments—to secure the 
right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience—and to exhibit the 
liberty of the gospel in contrast with the bondage of 
the law—to meet and consult together for its further- 
ance in the land, and throughout the world. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

HENRY C. WRIGHT, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, 

CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 

JOHN W. BROWNE, * 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1849. 


Committee. 


WORCESTER COUNTY, SOUTH, 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Worcester Co. South 
Division Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Wor- 
cester, in Brinley Hall, commencing on Saturday 
evening, March 24, and continuing on Sunday, day 
and evening. 

Wu. Liuoyp Garrison, Wenpect Puriiiies, PARKER 
Pitussury, Samvex May, Jr., W. W. Browx, Wa. 
and Exren Crarr, the recently escaped ‘ property’ 
from Georgia, and other advocates of the cause, will 
attend. 











Members of the Society are notified, and all others, 
are invited, to be present. 
JOHN C. WYMAN, Rec. Sec. 





ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


WORCESTER. 

Saturday evening and Sunday, March 24 and 25. 

te This mecting will be held in connection with 
a quarterly meeting of the Worcester County South 
Anti-Slavery Society, and will be attended by Wen- 
DELL Puriuips, Wa. Lroyp Garrison, Parker Pitts- 
puny, Wm. W. Brown, and WituiaMm and ELLen 
Crart, the recent fugitives from Georgia and others. 
The Convention will meet in Brinley Hall. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

A quarterly meeting of this Society will be holden 
in Rev. Mr. Stetson’s Church, South Scituate, on 
Fast Day, and the day preceding, (April 11 and 12,) 
commencing at 1 o’elock on Wednesday. 

Abolitionists and citizens of the Old Colony, had 
you a dear, beloved child or mother in the Southern 
prison-house of slavery, how would you feel and act? 
Whatsoever, then, ye would that men should do un- 
to you, do ye even so to them. We hope to see 
many of you present. Our meetings, heretofore, 
have been very interesting, and fully attended. 
Those of you who have kept away from these meet- 
ings have lost much, and been deprived of many a 
‘feast of reason, and flow of soul.’ To the rescue, 
then, friends of humanity. 

The names of speakers will be given next week. 

H. H. BRIGHAM, Secy. 

South Abington, March 19, 1849. 





NOTICE. 

(3 Henry Watson, a fugitive slave from Missis- 
sippi, and Cuartes Stearns of Boston, intend lec- 
turing on American slavery at the following times and 
places :— 

Reading, Friday evening, March 23. 
Andover, Saturday and Sunday evening, March 24 


and 25. 
Lawrence, Monday evening, March 26. 
Methuen, Tuesday “ “27. 
Haverhill, Wednesday “ “« 28, 


West Amesbury, Thursday evening, 29. 
Aliso, at the Town House in Lexington, Sunday, 
April 1, during the day and evening. 








Diep. In Dedham, March 15, Arthur Bromfield, 
youngest son of Edmund and Lucilla Pinckney 
Quiney, 23 months. 








The Massachusetts State Record. 
VOLUMES L, I, AND III. 


Published by JAS. FRENCH, 78 Washing- 
ton street. 


From the Eoston Atlas. 


‘Asa year book of general information, the State 
Record could not well be surpassed by any publica- 
tion of the same size. A column would hardly suf- 
fice us to give a list of all the important a on 
which information, often of the most valuable kind, 
is given in this volume, nor shall we attempt it. 
Enough to say, that, as a work of statistical informa- 
tion upon matters concerning the State, and as a 
book of reference, it is almost invaluable, and no one- 
who has occasion for such knowledge can well,,be 
without it.’ 





From the Boston Post. 

‘This annual has become a work of actual necessity, 
as a reference book—as much so as an almanac—and 
is compiled with a care and completeness worthy of 
the purposes for which it is intended. Every man 
should own a copy.’ 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
of every variety, for sale by 
54 " JAS. FRENCH, 
March 16 78 Washington street. 


PEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL-—BOSTON. 


ONDUCTED by the American Medical Educa- 
tion Society. och C. Rolfe, M. D., President 
and Lecturer. The Second Term in Midwifery will 
commence April 18, 1849, and continue three months. 
Tuition 25 dollars in advance. Board in the city, $2 
to $3 per week. The Society already numbers sey- 
eral hundred, among them above thirty clergymen of 
different denominations. Fee of membership, $1. 


SAMUEL GREGORY, See’ry, 
26 Cornhill. 





March 16 3t 


Copartnership Formed. 

HE undersigned have formed a partnership in the 
T business of Block Tin Workers and dealers in 
Glass, under the firm of SMITH, OBER & CO., 
their place of business being that of the late firm of 
8M & CO., Nos. 2 and 3, Haverhill street, where 
they will manufacture and keep constantly for sale, 
a general assortment of 


BRITANNIA AND GLASS WARE, 
at the lowest prices. Dealers are invited to call and 





re R THOMAS SMITH, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
D. B. MOREY. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1849. 3m Feb. 9 





BARKER & CHASE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS In 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND PILOT 


BREAD, 


43 COMMERCIAL-STREET, 
| BOSTON. 


HENRY A. BARKER, 
ALBERT M. CHASE. } ist 
Oct. 13 7 


“sine tote iaeeannnemattallet 
_ HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 
an BOSTON. 





No. 20 Tempre PLAce, Fe 3 z 
[a He will give particular attention to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

The Chinese Polishing Irons. 
. MARY ANN_B, COOK, the inventor of 


this Iron, has received her patent for the same 
° i offered to the public, and 
from Washington. It is now yok on 





will higher polish to linen or cotton 
Binet be Civen by any other whatever: are 
good for or polishing muslin,and 90 
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THE LIBERATOR. 




















From the National Era. 
THE ADVENT OP TRUTH. 


BY ELLIS MARTYN. 


She came, the troubled land to cheer, 

Her wondrous mien with love o’erflowing ; 
She came, as if some holy sphere 

On ours its sunlight were bestowing. 


The men in whom the worshipped Lie, 
All heavenly motions quite benumbing, 
Had choked the heart and quenched the eye, 
Could neither see nor feel her coming. 


She came, as still as morning light, 
And yet she was not unexpected, 
For every heart that beat aright, 
Her thrilling glow at once reflected. 


The earnest few left all, to hear 

Her winning voice, and feel her presence, 
And through the misty atmosphere 

Went forth her pure, magnetic essence. 


Men felt the stir of something new, 
As, over hill and valley stealing, 
Throughout the land her brightness grew, 
The ugly shapes of sin revealing. 


The wise and prudent fiercely cried, 
‘She fills the land with evil passions !” 
And others scornfully replied, 
‘ The vulgar thing should learn the fashions !’ 


They cursed: and with a fierce ‘Amen,’ 
The countless trumpeters of party 
Made all the echoes ring again, 
And added lies and curses hearty. 


Still grew her light; and still she lent 
To human life her heavenly beauty ; 
Old names and forms, where’er she went, 
Gave way before the sense of duty. 


The Rabbis, then, in council, said, 
‘ This fury groweth ever bolder— 

Our bolts all fail to strike her dead— 
Our strongest prisons cannot hold her.” 


Around their lamp they swore to hang, 
According to their dark evangel, 

Whoever learned the words she sang, 
Or dared to say she was an angel. 


Oh, men! who seck, when day has broke, 
To drive it back, with scowls and scorning ; 
Who think a furious chimney smoke 
May scare the sun and quench the morning: 


The glance of Truth transfixed the lies 
To which they clung with mad devotion ; 
They could not meet her glorious eyes, 
That had such bright, commanding motion. 


Her mighty charm had power to draw 
The people from the shrines of error, 
Who gladly made her words their law, 
And laughed to scorn the Rabbis’ terror. 
we 
LIBERTY. 


A. BULKLEY. 


BY REV. CG. H. 


O Liberty! thou boon of Heaven to earth, 
How priceless more than gems invaluable, 
Thy presence to the heart that beats for thee! 
How bitter is thine absence to the soul, 
Though other joys in plenty crowd around! 
What is the light of Hope, the eye of Love, 
The ease of toilless hours, the voice of Truth, 
The page of Wisdom, or the pen of fire? 
‘What is the fine-spun garment to the form, 
W hat are the lute’s soft tones, the song of peace, 
Uf cramped within @ narrow prison's walls, 
Or chained to iron weights, or e’én paroled 
Within a little circle of the earth, we move? 
Without the free light shining on our brows, 
Without the free air passing through our lips, 
Without the action of unfettered limbs, 
Life is not life, ’tis a protracted death ! 
Yes! e’en the sunlight, and the freshening air, 
And sinewy limb, are nothing in themselves, 
Save we are born, and live, and die, all free! 
Our voice unheard amid the loving throng, 
‘Our hearts unblessed while others know Life’s joys, 
Our frames not loosed to be where Nature wills, 
All this is wormwood to the freeborn soul, 
That cannot brook another's tyrant hand! 
Oh! you may give me earth’s most needful gifts, 
Her fruits, her flowers, and all her nourishment ; 
You may envelop me with ‘broidered gold, 
And place me on a brilliant throne of gemis ; 
Yet if you keep me back from Freedom’s paths, 
If you divest me of my chartered rights, 
If you declare, ‘no further shalt thou go,’ 
You take the blessing of these gifts away! 
But. ah! if such enslavement makes life curst, 
What is the bondage of yon Southern serf, 
Who, recking oft beneath the driver's thrall, 
Burns with the sun’s hot rays on naked limbs, 
Weeps at the memory of his distant home, 
And yearns for hearts like his in servitude, 
But from him kept by separating bars? 
If other servile states seem lengthened death, 
Then this of all is most like Hell itself! 

5 cecal 


From the Practical Christian. 


‘REMEMBER THOSE IN BONDS AS 
BOUND WITH THEM.’ 
Were our wife or mother enduring the pain 
Of slavery’s continual ill, 
Werte their limbs ¢xpésed to the lash and the chain, 
Should we remain silent and still? 


‘Were our children torn from our bosoms away, 
Or placed at an auction for sale, 

Should we then stop to reason, or carelessly pay 
Little heed to the horrible tale ? 


O fly to; the rescue, for children and wives 
In despair are now fainting for breath ! 

O fly to the rescue! stop not for your lives ! 
Were they yours, you would risk even death. 


Then do what you can, and be honest, be brave ; 
O thimk of the tear and the groan! 
Be constant in action to rescue the-slave, 
And make his case e’en your own. Asm. P. 
ae eA ASE! 
How TO LIVE. 
{¥ The following was written by a poor mechanic 
in Ireland: 
Every heart should be a temple, 
God should dwell our hearts within ; 
Every day should be a Sabbath, 
Every hour tedeem'd ‘from sin. 


Every place a place of worship, 
Every tune a tune of prayer; 
Every sigh should rise to heavén, 
a eee 
BE PRIENDLY. 
"Lis well to walk with a cheerful heart 
‘Wherever our fortunes call, 
With a friendly glance and.an open hand, 
« » yAnd agentle word for all. 
Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
‘Where toil is the portion of man, : 
«. We all should endeavor, while passing along, 
To make it as smooth as we can. “e 


to carry out the sovereign will, not of God, but of a 





Reformatory. 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


Boston, March 15, 1849. 





Dear Garrison: 

The writer of the following was my classmate at 
Andover, and much beloved and respected there by 
professors and students, as a man, a Christian, and a 
physician; in which capacity he had much inter- 
course with the members of the Faculty and the 
Seminary. He was settled as a Presbyterian minister 
in Western New York. In the beginning of those 
enterprises, Teetotalism, Anti-Sectarism, Anti-Mason- 
ry, Anti-Slavery and Non-Resistance became with 
him fixed principles of life. He met the doom of all 
ministers who dare to associate God and Christian- 
ity with the daily and hourly affairs of men, to re- 
move their individual, social and sanctified pollutions 
and crimes. He was crucified, and by the same pro- 
fession that crucified Jesus. The clergy demanded 
a victim; and he was offered up. He dared practical- 
ly to-assert the truth, that ‘Jesus is King.’ In the 
view of Presbytery, it was the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and never to be forgiven. He turned his back 
on holy observances and organizations and profes- 
sions, and became a Christian man; moved to Ohio, 
and there, with his family, has lived as a farmer, and 
at the same time laboring, in season and out of season, 
to diffuse the leaven of truth, of love, justice and 
goodness throughout tMat State, greatly beloved and 
respected by a large circle. He is an honest man, 
and never have his bitterest clerical or sectarian foes 
breathed an aspersion against his moral character. In 
the following letter, you will see an illustration of 
the theology taught then and now, at Andover Sem- 
inary. It is instructive. If some of the deeds at- 
tributed to God in the Old Testament were fathered 
upon him in and other book, what would the clergy 
and churches of this land say of that book? They 
would uuhesitatingly pronounce it a falsehood and 
a libel upon infinite love and immutable justice. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Mecca, Trumbull Co., Ohio, } 
December 25, 1848. 
Dear Henry C. Wricut: 

In looking over some old notes, penned off in 1822, 
while attending Dr. Wood's class, Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, I found a short abstract of an argu- 
ment of a dissertation by Henry Dwight on the Old 
Testament wars. As this is a subject you are public- 
ly agitating, I thought you would like to know the 
different positions its advocates have taken. Mr. 
Dwight justified the conduct of the Israelites in extir- 
pating the Canaanites by the lex talionis, by the cus- 
toms and habits of the surrounding nations of that 
age. He said the practices. of the world at that time 
were right, because there was no more light, and God 
adapted his justice to the times. 

This dissertation called out the following remarks 
from Dr. Woods:—1. ‘ God is a moral governor, act- 
ing on principles of justice.’ 2. ‘God cannot justly 
punish any creature beyond his desert,’ 3. ‘God 
may punish any, so far as he deserves, by famine, 
or pestilence, or earthquake.’ 4. ‘God may justly, 
and has, constituted courts of justice to punish trans- 
gressors.’ 5. ‘God may, consistent with justice, au- 
thorize a nation to punish another nation, as well as a 
judge to punishacriminal.’ 6. ‘God did commission 
the Israelites to destroy the Canaanites, because the 
iniquity of the Amorites was full.’ 7. ‘David, in 
destroying the devoted nations, acted as a judge does 
in condemning a criminal, which act may be perfectly 
consistent with the best feelings of benevolence.’ 
Question as to the children, (asked by a student.) 
Ans. (by Dr. W.) ‘It involves no greater difficulty 
thau in cases where they die by sicknoos.’ This lec- 
ture-room discussion is a fair sample of the teaching 
at Andover; and I believe I may say, at every other 
theological school in the land, on the subject of the 
Old Testament wars. This also is a specimen of the 
teaching of all the pulpits, all the printing presses, 
on the same subject, with perhaps a few exceptions. 
This teaching on the wars recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment overshadoweth all other wars—has had its influ- 
ence in giving existence and sustanance to the aggres- 
sive Mexican war, and will continue to excite other 
wars, so long as the authority of Moses and the Old 
Testament warriors predominates over the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, in the churches. 

As to Mr. D's argument in justification of the Is- 
raelites in destroying the Canaanites, the Jer talionis 
does not apply in their case. The Israclites them- 
selves, according to their own story, were the aggres- 
sors. They made war upon them, not to retaliate 
any wrong they had sustained, but to get possession 
of their country. And then his ideas of justice ap- 
pear exceedingly loose, making it depend upon the 
customs and habits of unenlightened nations, of a 
dark age, instead of the moral perfections of an un- 
changeable God. To make the justice of God change- 
able is to make him dependant on circumstances, de- 
stroy his character, and break up the fixed laws of 
nature and revelation. 

On Dr. Woods’s propositions, I wish to make a few 
remarks, Over every moral, intelligent being in the 
universe, God hath a moral government, founded on 
fixed, unchangeable laws of justice, goodness, mercy 
and truth. This government takes cognizance of the 
moral character of all its subjects, and does and will 
award to each and every one strict justice, nei- 
ther punishing any one more nor less than he de- 
serves, all the inflictions of this government being re- 
cuperative. In this moral government, God is sole 
Lawgiver, Fudge and Executive. Never did I hear of 
but one man in the universe saying, ‘ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth’; and He never 
was known to inflict violénce on a single individual, 
though tempted by his crafty enemies to do it; nay, 
hever justified others in doing it, but rebuked them ; 
and more than once his dearest friends. It is beg- 
ging the question for Dr. Woods to say God justly 
can, or justly has, constituted human courts, or 
judges, or whole nations even, to punish individuals 
or whole nations, promiscuously, as transgressors of 
this moral government, when one of its fundamental 
laws, and from whose binding obligation and penalty 
there is no escape, not even for judges or courts, is, 
‘ Thou shalt not kill’—* Recompense no man evil for 
evil.’ How would the justice of God appear in ap- 
pointing one tramsgressor, and perhaps the more 
guilty ef the two, to inflict punishment, and that per- 
haps of an ignominious and cruel death, upon his less 
guilty fellow-man, whose life and welfare he is bound 
by the immutable law of God to regard as his own? 
The moral government of God secures impartial jus- 
tice to every subject, and in its administration re- 
quires a perfect knowledge of the designs and inten- 


tions, with every circumstance of alleviation or aggra-| |. ¢ it as hel 


vation attending every moral act, qualifications which 
human judges and courts do not possess, and which 


render them intellectually deficient as agents to ad- | j 


minister the moral government of God. Human 
governments, as they now exist, differ from the di- 
yine government, heaven-wide. They differ in their 
nature, their Jaws, their organizations, their durability, 
their influence, their power, and ‘design ; and they are 


not in any of these particulars interchangeable. If na- | lect 
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expressed by the legislative voice of the rulers of the 
people. These heaven-ordained men, whom Doctors 
of Divinity say God has justly constituted to punish 
transgressors, cannot enter upon the duties of their 
office, until they solemnly call God to witness, that 
they will trample under foot the dearest rights of 
their fellow-men, and disregard the solemn laws of 
high heaven, if the laws, the honor and the interest 
of the nation require it. 

In my illustrations, I have alluded to human gov- 
ernment as it exists in our own country, because Dr. 
W’s propositions admit of universal application. 
Were those principles the Doctor advocated limited 
to the Old Testament wars—were it simply an ab- 
stract theological question—a matter of ancient Jew- 
ish archeology, moral reformers would never have 
agitated this subject. But if the justice of God made 
it the duty, and authorized one individual to take the 
life of another, as a punishment of transgression of 
God’s moral law, or one nation to punish another na- 
tion; will not this principle vindicate, and is it not 
brought forward, by every Christian nation, in vindi- 
eation of every life-taking, war-making act it sees 
fit in its sovereign will to put forth? Dr. W. justifies 
the Old Testament wars, not by an extraordinary ju- 
dicial act of God—a special case where omnipotence 
oversteps justice, as a matter of expediency, but as an 
ict of common justice. It is done in common law 
style. He makes God, as moral Governor, acting on 
principles of justice, constitute a court of justice. Da- 
vid, as acting judge and executioner, destroys the de- 
voted nations; all just, and perfectly consistent with 
the best feelings of benevolence. 

As moral reformers, we must begin at the root. So 
long as these are the views of the moral character and 
government of God entertained by the highest teach- 
ers of religion in the land, what will be the effect? 
A monstrous growth of thorns and brambles, under 
whose shadow we are to seek protection. The wolf 
taking care of the lamb—governments of violence 
and blood carrying out the designs of God's wise and 
gracious government, on which are based all our 
hopes of the ultimate redemption of our race. Guns 
and swords, armies and navies, instruments whereby 
God will subdue all things to himself? Nay. Dear 
brother, you have begun right. Let God be true, 
though it makes every man a liar. Let us have a 
good God, if we have nothing else, not even a scrap of 
a book left. If a holy God and a holy Jesus are left, 
we need not fear; they will furnish us with a bible. 
Whatever our idea of God may be, that will be the 
development of our moral character—that will be 
the highest point at which we can arrive. If our idea 
of God is that of a Juggernaut, or a god of war, of 
violence, &c., our character will be correspondent, 
and vice versa. Hence we are directed to imitate, and 
to be like God and Jesus Christ.. Hence the benefit 
of having a perfect example constantly in the mind’s 
eye. Hence the advantage of the New Testament, 
having the perfect example of the life and death of 
the Testator. 

Yours in the bonds of peace, 
JOHN SMITH. 








From the Dover [Free-will Baptist] Morning Star. 
THE ANTI-BIBLE MEN. 


In a late number of the Liberator, in a long arti- 
cle headed ‘ The Bible,’ we met with the following 
paragraph, from the pen of the editor, Mr. Garrison, 
which needs no conment: 





‘We have lost our traditional and educational notions 
of the holiness of the Bible, but we have gained great- 
ly, we think, in our estimation of it. Asa divine book, 
we could never understand it; as a Auman composi- 
tion, we can fathom it to the bottom. Whoever re- 
c¢eives it as his master, will necessarily be in bondage 
to it; but he who makes it his servant, under the 
guidance of truth, will find it truly'serviceable. I¢ 
must be examined, criticised, accepted, or rejected, 
like any other book, without fear and without favor. 
Whatever excellence there is in it will be fire-proof ; 
ana if any portion of it be antiquated or worthless, 
lc: that portion be treated accordingly.’ 


A writer in the same number of the r gives 
his views of the Bible as follows : eh 2 


‘If the book was brought to me, merely as a history 
—the production of the men of the age in which it 
was written—I should have nothing to say; but to 
bring me a book, saying on every page that the Al- 
mighty commanded robbery, adultery, murder, theft, 
and every one of them the worst kind, besides many 
other crimes too numerous to mention; to say that a 
pure being of goodness, loye and purity, could have 
any thing to do with such a‘book, is a hbel on God, 
and blasphemy ofthe highest kind. When reformers 
will begin to vindicate the character of our common 
Father, by defending him as a being too pure to have 
any love for that book, they will begin to do a work 
far greater than they have yetdone. For a long time, 
since I have read the Bible for myself, I have been 
desirous to say a few words publicly in relation to its 
character. I dislike to see such men as Garrison, 
Wright, Foster, Pillsbury, Quincy, Stearns, Hacker, 
Parker, and a host of others, the purest men the world 
ever saw, any longer defend the character of that 
book. Either of the above named men can write a 
thousand times better book than the Bible is. 


We are pleased to see such frankness in the editor 
and his correspondents ; it will serve to undeceive a 
portion of the Christian public, in respect to the true 
character and objects of the Garrison school of anti- 
slavery and reform.—Cong. Jour. 


We often receive letters, making inquiries about 
the fraternity alluded to in the above extract, from 
brethren in different parts of the country, and we 
truly rejoice at every development of their infidelity 

because we have long known their leaders to be 
sceptics, and have seen with deep solicitude that 
some of the better portion of the community were 
determined to receive their ious pretensions to 
benevolence as evidence of their piety, and thereby 
unstable souls have been beguiled, We have once 
catechised Mr. Garrison in a public assembly, and 
he then, at least indirectly, professed to be a firm 
believer in the Christian religion, while, however, at 
the same time, he advocated such sentiments as were 
obviously calculated to overthrow the whole Christ- 
ian system. Wehave heard Frederick Douglass, 
in one of his street harangues, labor to show that ex- 
perimental religion was a creature of the imagina- 
tion, and vagy Bt his own ‘ religious experience’ in 
proof of it. glass is unquestionably a man of 
igantic mind, but that strong mind was at that time, 
some five “years since,) for want of cultivation, like 
old Polyphemus in pursuit of Ulysses, strong and 
blind—the very strength of that mind betraying it 
into great blunders, in absence of cultivation. ‘We 
plied S. S, Foster with questions in private conver- 
sation some few years since, in answer to which he 
declared he did not believe that the apostles wrote 
by inspiration, and when we offered to show him that 
they claimed that'they did, he said that would be 
useless, for he would not believe it, if we did. He 
farther stated, that ein y drunkards, and most 
abandoned profligates, lived more nearly in accord- 
ance with the true standard of Christian life, than did 
the members of churches and the ministry. We 





wrong ; expressed, na by the taw of God written. on 
tables of stone, or by his finger upon the moral nature 
of man ; but by the constitution.and laws of : 








Me.; copies of which he peddies out about the street 
for one cent apiece. They are about the size of an 
old checkered linen pocket handkerchief, and yet he 
sells — as high as the large eas he fills them 
up with rant about gospel pediers newspaper 
speculators!  Wehave one of them laid by, in which 
he says that he does not take the bible as his rule, he 
has a surer guide. He does not tell us what that 
guide is, but we infer it is his own ‘ infallible’ judg- 
ment! Hacker is a man who has always mingled 
with the lower class of society, and has pi up in 
the run of his life thus far, a considerable amount of 
second hand, third rate. vituperation, which he emp- 
ties out through his little sheet upon the heads of the 
church and ministry through the week, and then oc- 
casionally goes out somewhere and tries to play min- 
ister himself on the Sabbath; but those who have 
been acquainted with him, are notin the practice of 
placing him exactly in the moral latitude (according 
to the Bible meridian) in which he is placed by the 
above extract. But should we calculate piety on the 
scale of S. S. Foster, as mentioned above, we 

doubtless find Jerry a much holier man than St. Paul. 
Several of the leaders of this community we person- 
ally know, who rank on the same scale, but as we 
have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with 
9 other gentlemen of this catalogue, we pass them 

A A. K. M 


te Commenting on this scurrilous yet perfectly 
characteristic fulmination of the Rey. A. K. Moulton, 
(who is really beneath any serious motice,) the wor- 
thy editor of that keenly reformatory sheet, the Port- 
land Pleasure Boat, (Mr, Hacker,) among other per- 
tinent remarks, says— 


It is not from any personal considerations that I am 
about to notice this erring brother, for my daily con- 
duct testifies to the truth or falsehood of his accusa- 
tions, and by that I am willing to be known. But 
when a man under the influence of the anima) nature, 
—an utter stranger to that which purifies the heart 
and reforms the life, sets himself up as a messenger 
of Christ, a preacher of purity and goodness, and finds 
a religious society corr pt enough to own him asa 
member, and an editor of a professedly religious pa- 

Tr, unprincipled enough to permit him to pour forth 
nis vile abuse on all who do not bow to his dictation, 
and travels from place to place, stirring up discord, 
and deceiving and fleecing the people, it is a public 
duty to expose him, thatothers may be saved from his 
impositions. It is for this purpose, and this alone, 
that I have now taken up my pen to inform those who 
have not already learned the fact, that the Rev. A. K. 
Moulton is an unprineipled man, possessing little or 
no regard for the truth, and in whose word no real 
dependance can be placed, Let us first notice one or 
two things in the above extract from his pen :— 

He says he has one of my papers laid by, in which 
I say I do not take the Bible for my guide, &c. 
have several times proved from the Bible itself, that 
it never was intended asthe main rule or guide for 
men—that if the Bible was written by inspiration, the 
spirit that dictated it is greater than the Bible, as the 
Creator is greater than the thing created. © Christ is 
the light that lighteth every man; and as: Christ is 
greater than the Bible, he is, of course, the chief rule 
or guide of conduct, &c. But this. angry, self-willed 
brother must twist my words, and try to change the 
truth to a weapon of destruction! If I am wrong in 
what I have said about the Bible, let him quarrel with 
that, not with me, as [ only quoted from the Bible 
what it says of itself. 

He charges me with having always mingled with 
the lower class of society. There was a time some 
years since, when my business placed me among peo- 
ple chiefly of the same religious sect of which my 
Rev. accuser is 4 minister, and I was often in com- 
pany with ministers of the same sect. Among those 
people, I found many honest, sincere and worthy, 
though most of them were in a greater or less dégree 
deluded by their leaders ; 1 also found among them, 
a few honest ministers, though very ignorant of the 
living truth, yet well acquainted with the movements 
of fanatics; but some of those people were as low 
as any class I have met with ; and it was the fraud, 
the falsehood, the dishonesty, the hypocrisy, the craft 
and trickery of very many of the ministers, which 
were the first instrumentalities in opening my eyes to 
the corruptions and abominations of the churches. 
it is true, I mingled in some degree with these peo- 
ple for a time, till I discovered their true character ; 
and ifthat is what the Rev. writer means by saying 
I have mingled with the lower class, | plead guilty to 
the charge. 

Since I have been publishing this paper, I have 
been in the constant practice of visiting the jail, and 

iving the prisoners papers, advice, &c., and as I 

ave had several hundred dollars given me in small 
sums, for the poor, I have sought out the aged, 
the infirm, the sick ‘and the suffering, in the abodes of 
povsetts and supplied them with fuel and food. . This 

have done in cold storms and on the Sabbath, when 
the Rey. A. K. M. has been lolling on his soft cush- 
ion, receiving a salary for idleness, or dabbling out 
his wares for hire, in the temples. If this is-what he 
means by mingling in low company, I also plead guil- 
ty; but if he intended, as doubtless he did, to.repre- 
sent to his readers that I have ever at any time in my 
life mingled with any low or immoral class of society, 
for any other purpose than that of doing good, he 
could net have penned a more false, wicked, mali- 
cious charge, as all can testify who have known me 
from my youth. 

Now look at the whole spirit of the Reverend broth- 
er’s article! It breathes nothing but wrath; venom, 
wormwood and gall—springs from spite. 

In this city, his course was most unchristian.. His 
preaching was gall and bitterness, He caused strife 
and contention among the flock, drove many away 
from his society ; even the deacon who accompanied 
him to the jail, left his church, on account of his un- 
christian conduct, and discontinued his subscription 
to the Morning Star, because Moulton was permitted 
to pour out his abuse through its columns. He re- 
mained in the city as long as the brethren would sup- 
port him; and then ridiculed and blackguarded his 
church from the pulpit, and through the columns of 
the Star, because they would not support him longer. 

But enough :—any object is not to injure the poor, 
erring, passionate man, but only to warn the unsus- 
pecting against his impositions. What I have writ- 
ten has been written with feelings of deep pity for 
him, while duty requires that his trae character should 
be known for the safety of others. 

_The better portion of his society here call him ob- 
stinate, self-willed, bitter, revengeful, ay they have 
often known him to be guiity of falsehood, and con- 
sider him utterly unfit for a preacher. If he repents, 
and confesses and forsakes the error of his ways, man- 
ifesting a more honest and trathful disposition, these 
errors can be overlooked; if not, he must remain 
convicted of wilful falsehood and deception. 


t=” We have heard nothing from the lips of Parker 
Pillsbury—we have seen nothing from the pen of H. 
C. Wright—more radical than the following article : 


Essentrat. Cunistianiry. It is not Christianity 
merely to give our assent to a creed or a set of dog- 
mas; for this is often done while the character remains 
unchanged. The devils believe and tremble. It is not 
Christianity merely to be baptized,to partake of the eu- 
charist, to submit to rites and ordinances of the church : 
for this is not necessarily attended with a change of 
character. But plainly, it is Christianity to be im- 
bued with the spirit of Christ, and to live as he lived: 
This is the great idea —Christiunity is a life. 
mere outward life, but an inward spiritual life, lead- 
ing to a corresponding outward life. “The inward life 
is the power and principle; the outward life the ex- 
ponent she developcment—the fruit. _Creeds and 

ogmas are a logical construction—a thological 
science. Rites and cercmonies are symbolical insti- 
tutions. The life| is the ity. The most diverse 
forms of character—the good and the bad, may unite 
the former. Only one form of charac y the 

4 unite in the ‘Christian life. ‘The ‘unity ‘of the 
» therefore, is the highest unity ; nay, the only real 

Evangelist. ; 


and essential unity.—N. Y. 








Discracervt. At'the election in Watertown, Wr there 
A. White ws the be tyr candidate for 21 ot hag 
tor, and Gen. GT. Winthrop ing candidate. 





Not a}. 


ng rage on th 

O. Osburn, who had lost 14 sla the 
;, | Species of religious tuddticdee nine, 
ex. | Regroes, who refused all human aid, and appealed 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. © 
[=P Lord Wellington was in favor of duelling, when 
it was necessary. Col. Campbell was. insulted at a 
ball, but did ‘not resent it, and Wellington avoided 
him. bell went to his tent for an explanation. 


«You have disgraced your country, sir. You have 
suffered a Portugese officer to insult you, and did not 


resent it.” ‘ 
«I shot him at this morning, general. 
«1 beg your said Wellington. ‘Take my 


arm ; let us walk through the ranks.’ 


wih came noted for his tenacity in his own 
opinion. Waxing warm, this gentleman observed, 
‘ Pacts are stubborn things.’ And the lady replied, 
‘Then, Mr. M., what a great fact you must be.” 


te Tom Dibdin, the author and celebrated puns- 
ter, had a horse which he called * Graphy,’ and gave 
his reason for thus naming him as follows—‘ en 
I made up my mind to buy a horse, I said Pl by o 
graphy ; when I mounted him I was top o graphy ; 
when I wanted him to canter, I said ge 0 graphy; 
when I wish nim to stand still, and he won't, I say, 
you aw to graphy ; and therefore I think ‘ Graphy’ is 
a very proper name.’ 


Tur Same Frx. <A Domestic, newly engaged, pre- 
sented to his master one morning a pair of boots, the 
leg one of which was much longer than the other. 
* How comes it, you rascal, that these boots are not of 
the same length? ‘I really don’t know, sir; but 
what bothers me the most is, that the pair down stairs 
are in the same fix.” 


[ ‘ Delaware will never yield an inch,’ said a 

triotic citizen of that State, when the celebrated 
Pea Patch case was being tried. ‘If she did,” replied 
a by-stander, ‘she would lose half her territory.’ 


A Reason ror not Hisstnc. An author relating 
the success of a tragedy to a friend, complained of 
the injustice of the press in condemning it; ‘for,’ 
said he, ‘the audience did not hiss it.” + No,’ d 
the friend, ‘ how could they yawn and hiss together ? 


How ro work ovr a Catirornta Story. Add 
together Sinbad the Sailor and Baron Munchausen. 
Multiply the amount by twice Gulliver, and divide the 
product by Sleevegammon. 


Patprration oy THE Heart—Tea, Coffee and To- 
bacco. Protessor W. Parker, of the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, at a recent clinical 
lecture, examined a man who was troubled with a pal- 
pitation of the-heart. ‘The report states that no phy- 
sical sign of organic disease of the heart could be 
detected ; and hence we conclude, says Professor 
Parker, with much certainty, that all the cardaic dis- 
turbance is purely functional, depending on derange- 
ment of the digestive organs; and this organ depend- 
ing on the free use of tobacco, tea and coffee, and 
confinement within doors. What, then, are the in- 
dications of treatment? Shall we give physic in such 
acase? ‘Will physic cure bad habits? Not a bit ox 
it. Let the patient throw away his tobacco; his tea, 
and his coffee; adopt a plain, wholesome diet, and 
take regular exercise in the open air, and will soon be 
well; in aword, remove the causes of derangement, 
and the effects will cease. 


Bep Bves. A writer ina recent English Scientific 
Journal suggests a plan for preventing the attacks of 
these insects, As they are not provided with appa- 
ratus to enable them to climb hard and smooth sur- 
faces, he recommends that the posts of the bedstead 
be terminated by invertea cones of glass, which pre- 
sent a surface that these little marauders cannot tra- 
verse. 


Reverenp Mr. Hupson. We learn from the New 
York Mirror, that Mr. H. N. Hudson, author of Lec- 
tures on Shakespeare, was on Monday ordained a Dea- 
con of the Episcopal Church by Bishop Whittingham, 
of Maryland, in Trinity Church. In the afternoon, 
the new deacon preached a sermon in St. Clement's 
Church. 


Smarr. Mr. Alexander Cleary folded, by the 
watch, sixty-eight papers in the press-rooom of the 
Olive Branch, in two minutes, three folds each, being 
thirty-four per minute, or 2040 per hour!. He also 
folded, per minute, twenty-eight papers, four folds, 
and twenty-six, five folds. Who can beat this? 


Froceive The flogging of State Prison Convicts 
has been (see Report) entirely discontinued in this 
State, with the best practical results. The convicts 
are more obedient, less turbulent, more industrious, 
and less difficult to manage... There is ne legalized 
flogging of adult, rational human being, any there- 
about, except fur seamen in the United Stales. How 
long should they continue an exception?—N. ¥. Tri- 
bune 


Enormovs Currsz. The London papers mention 
the arriva. there of an enormous cheese. The milk of 
seven hundred cows was used in making it, and it 
weighs 1,474 pounds, It is thirteen feet in circum- 
ference, four feet and a quarter in diameter, and eight- 
een inches in thickness. It was made by Messrs. 
Austin & Stone, farmers of Austinburgh, Ohio, U. 
S. of America, and was offered for and obtained a 
prize in New York. 


No Licenses 1v Boston. © Occasionally an event 
occurs which confirms us in the belief. that we should 
never despair of a good cause, no matter what may be 
its apparent condition. Such an event was the un- 
animous refusal of the Aldermen of Boston, on Mon- 
day last, to grant licenses for the ensuing year—and 
this, too, after a discussion in which Mayor Bigelow 
defended earnestly the views expressed in his Inaug- 
ural! We had feared worse things, bit could not 
have hoped for better. 


Metancuory Occurrence. On Sunday morning, 
the 18th of February, the residence of John Wodel, in 
Lawrence township, was destroyed by fire, and his 
father, (at an advanced age,) and his infant child, were 
consumed with the building.—Clearfield: (Pa.) Ban- 
ner, March ith. 


t# Bennett, of the N. Y. Herald sued Major Noah 
for a libel, and laid his damages at $10,000. Major 
N. addressed the Jury himself, and gave them a bio- 
graphical account of his opponent. ‘The result was a 
verdict with 6 cents damages for the plaintiff. 


ty Atthe annual March meeting of the town of 
Quincy, held on the 6th inst., the inhabitants of the 
town retrieved their character, so far as it was possible 
to do it, by reserving a former decision of the town, 
whereby they decided, by a vote of 43 to 34, not to 
pay the funeral expenses of the late Hon. John Q. 
Adams incurred by the Committee chosen by the ci- 
tizens of the town ; and decided by a vote, taken by 
yeas and nays, of 116 to 50, to pay the said expenses, 
which had been so promptly and honorably paid by 
the Committee, immediately after the town refused to 
pay them. Thus has a former unjust and disgraceful 
proceeding of the town been rescinded from its re- 
cor 


i Bennett, the notorious criminal, died in the 
Connecticut State Prison, on the 23d ult. He had been 
unwell fer several days, and fainted in the shop the 
day previous to his death. He was one of the hard- 
est characters known in this region. He stabbed Con- 
stable Ripley, though as it happened not fatally, when 
that officer arrested him, several years ago; and he 
came near killing Mr, Norton, an overseer of the 
Prison, in 1844, by a severe blow upon the head. He 
had given out word that he would do no more work af- 
ter the Istof May, 1849, and had he lived to that time, 
farther difficulty would have occurred with im, as he 
was one of the most obstinate, wilful fellows known 
to the officers of the Prison.—Hartford Times. 


tr" One hundred thousand bushels of wheat had 
rotted in California, for want of persons to gather it. 
While in San Francisco, real estate had advanced 
five hundred per cent. within twelye months: in the 
Sandwics, Islands, it had fallen 40 per cent. The lat- 
ter Islands are fast becoming deserted, and it was ex- 
pected that, after the whaling season is over, every 
white man that can; will leave for California. 


not more than $200,000 in gold dust, independent of 
the i for this country. 
by Mazatlan and 


Valparaiso, exchanged for gene and carried back 
to California to trade upon. Tt is thought ‘also, that 


[The Thibod : Stinceva he 
Liles otltl comtineed be a) saya, Shae, Cho 


‘A 
Yevailod” waite the 
heaven alone for help and succor, 


 *WASIL AND BE HEALED,” 


THE WATER-CURE Jour 
AND HERALD OF REFOR\Ss. 
For 1849. 


FORL GHEW, M. D., EDrIro, 


NAL. 





§ Bae object of this Journal is to ex 
ner suited to the capacity of all, the new 
ebrated system ealled Hypnoratuy, or the W, 4 
Cure—a system which is, deservedly, fast gai —_ 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure rrp 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healin- om > 
system embraces a wide range of particular, ni 
which may be stated in the general term, = 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Foog 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends rept tela 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mint, rai 
treated in this Journal. 7 wil be 


THE WATER-CURE, 
‘Now well established, is peculiarly fayo bI 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic cul 4. the 
which the human body is subject. We hope, al ve 
teach our readers the best modes of PREVENTING” 7 
well as CURING disease. SANG, ay 


REFORMS, 
Of whatever kinds, we shall promulg: 
they deserve, and endeavor to adapt 
the wants of every family in the land. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty.ty 
large octavo pages of the best matter, with referen ‘ 
to the application of this system, together with an ~ 
teresting Miscetrany, on the following of 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE COPY, ONE YEAR, $1 00 
Five copies, ONE YEAR, 40 
To receive attention, letters and orders must, in 
cases, be post-PatD, and directed to = 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Curton Haz, 131 Nassau steer, New Youx, 
te Volume Eleven commenced January, 1849 
All subscribers will commence and close with the 
year. 
ta” Posrtasrens, Tracurns, and Curcrary, pp 
authorized to reeeive subscriptions for these Journals, 
Bera Mansu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Boston, 


To be Let, 

ligne brick Houses in Second street Place, con- 

taining nine rooms each, with Cochituate wate, 
convenient for two families. They will be let to re. 
spectable and responsible colored families, at the Joy 
rent of $180 each. Apply to H. COLBURN’S Hy 
store, or to J. B. PP & SON, Real Estate 
Brokers, corner of Portland and Sudbury streets, 

March 2. . 
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WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 


YOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING. 


te THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 


tbs Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
J light can come im contact with theeye, when used 
or 

Reading, Writing, Sewmg, or for any practicable 

purposes. 

Also, with a new method of introducing heated sir 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bril- 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water,) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil Jamps,—namely, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, ata 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pure 
nature as not to,cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most per- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SUM- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfiedd st. three doors from Tremont st. 
tr A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 
ALSO FOR. SALE, 

Davis’s GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medical 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pa- 
tent secured. 

Jan. 12 





FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


CHEEVER'S PATENT 
FIRE KINDLING,. 


DEPOT—No. 2 Water st., Boston. 
No. 3. Spruce st., New York, 
No. 140 So. Szconp sz., PHrLapELrnu, 
NILE attention of the citizens of Boston and yicini- 
1 ty, and country merchants generally, is imvited to 
this article, which from the universal encomiums of 
the public press and of consumers ; from its immense 
sale in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Utica, 
Syracuse, Albany, and wherever it has been introduc- 
sand for its intrinsic ‘usefulness, convenience and 
economy, is confidently to their notice. 
A piece one inch square wil] burn from 15 w 2) 
§ninutes, will kindle charcoal, wood, or Liverpool 
coal, and will save’ more than half the charcoal used 
in kindling anthracite. 


Three cents’ worth will test it fully. Orders solic- 


ited. 
Liberal discount to retailers. ‘ 
GRAY, WOLCOTT & GREENE, 
J5 4w No. 2 Water street. 





The Sabbath Question. ser 


FYROCEEDINGS ‘of the Anti-Sabbath Convention, 

held at the Melodeor, Boston, March 23d and 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles C. Burleigh, 
Wn. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theodore 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parker 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; to- 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the (evs) 
and the religious press. Also embodying the wiew* 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Barclay, 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, a5 to ©¢ 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making ® 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Price, 
25 cents single; five copies for one doliar; 2 00 per 
dozen. Every friend of semen progress abould Pa 
deavor to ure a of this pamphlet, an ir- 
culate it ievend war Vor sale by BELA M ARSH, 
25 Cornhill, and:also at 21 Cornhill. ia 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 
PHE subscriber having removed to that neat, con 
qT venient, and central boarding-house, No. 2 1-2 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Priends 6f Reform: at reasonable charges. He 
: his house'to’be the central place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Fres- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may meet together, and en) 
a comfortable and happy home. 
£9 Central Court opens at 238 Washington st- 
a JOHN M. SPEAR. 





INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


TAYLOR & RUE 
inform the citizens of Rox- 

=a i that they have re 
cently opened «n Office, for the purpose of carrying o” 
‘ the above busi , in i i 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, 
doors above the Norfolk House. 

(3 No money received unless a situation +s " i. 

§ ts of kind lied with good plac 
in respectable families, and families supplied oe 
servants, both in the city and country, at short none 
and on reasonable terms. 

Roxbury, Jan. 12, 1849. a ated 


WM J REYNOLDS & CO. ‘ 
AVE, removed: from No. 20 to No. 24 Cornbil!, 
and. bare om hand alange stock-ofall the SCOT 
OOKS in general » use, a sun 
‘pal atsortment of STATIONERY and other articles, 
“in their line, they offer to booksellers and coun? 
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